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o^nivehsit? 

j^T 


PREFACE 


The  special  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  round  out  the  reading 
material  in  the  currently  accepted  reading  p ogrammes  for 
Grades  1 to  3 in  our  schools.  The  modern  basic  reading  pro- 
gramme has  been  specifically  designed  to  teach  children  the 
skills  involved  in  reading,  to  give  them  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
them,  and  to  whet  their  appetites  for  more  reading.  Such  aims 
are  entirely  commendable.  But  in  striving  to  meet  the  demands  of 
controlled  vocabulary,  adequate  word  repetition,  and  limited 
“fields  of  interest”,  it  has  not  always  been  remembered  that  read- 
ing is  an  art  as  well  as  a skill,  and  that  as  such  it  involves  much 
more  than  word  recognition  and  pronunciation:  it  is  at  the  same 
time  an  experience  which  may  make  us  different  persons.  This 
experience  seldom  comes  from  the  reading  of  even  good  prose, 
but  it  comes  supremely  from  the  reading  of  good  poetry. 

The  art  of  reading  is  important  in  a child’s  education.  Not 
only  is  it  the  source  of  much  of  his  learning,  it  is  also  the  vehicle 
for  the  enriching  and  ennobling  of  his  emotions.  It  is  a source 
of  unlimited  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Moreover  adults  will  be 
aware  of  another  benefit  to  be  derived  — a benefit  of  which 
children  are  happily  unaware:  what  Ruskin  called  the  erecting 
of  “fairy  palaces  of  magic  thought,  proof  against  all  adversity”. 
Though  these  words  are  Ruskin’s,  the  thought  is  shared  by  every 
inspired  teacher.  To  learn  in  school  to  love  poetry  helps  to  build 
such  palaces  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  collection  of  Poems  for 
Boys  and  Girls  will  find  acceptance  by  pupils  and  teachers  in 
Canadian  schools. 

In  making  a selection,  poems  have  been  admitted  for  several 
reasons:  because  they  are  old  favourites  that  have  a perennial 
appeal;  because  they  are  poems  that  might  be  termed  childhood’s 
birthright;  because  they  are  poems  that  will  lay  a foundation  for 


an  abiding  love  of  good  poetry;  or  because  they  are  poems  that 
will  give  delight  bv  sound  or  imagery  or  charm  of  story.  We  hope 
this  is  a collection  that  will  bring  together  children  and  the  poets 
who  have  loved  children. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  editor  of  this  book  that  the  poems  here 
presented  may  not  be  torn  to  shreds  by  any  process  of  dissection, 
but  rather  that  they  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  or  by 
pupils,  as  a song  is  sung.  Fundamental  to  poetry  is  rhythm  and 
assonance  and  imagery,  and  these  can  best  be  realized  through 
the  charm  of  good  oral  presentation. 

“Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy”,  and  the  power  of 
responding  to  the  intuitive  and  poetic  is  greatest  in  childhood. 

The  poems  have  been  culled  from  many  sources  and  their 
choice  guided  by  many  years  of  actual  experience  in  teaching 
children.  They  have  given  pleasure,  and  will,  we  believe,  delight 
new  generations  of  children.  The  hook  is  a treasure  house;  the 
key  is  in  the  teacher  s hands.  As  the  door  is  unlocked,  each  child 
may  choose  its  own  handful  of  shining  treasure  to  be  forever 
cherished. 

The  compilation  of  this  book  and  its  companion  volumes  has 
entailed  countless  visits  to  children’s  libraries.  For  courtesy  and 
helpfulness  from  librarians  in  Toronto’s  Boys’  and  Girls’  House, 
George  Locke  Memorial  Library,  and  the  Deer  Park  Branch,  we 
are  most  grateful. 


T oronto 


G.M. 

C.B.R. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Throughout  the  world,  wherever  the  English  tongue  is 
spoken,  children  rejoice  to  hear  poetry,  and  the  enjoyment  is 
all  the  more  real  if  it  comes  at  an  early  age.  Young  children  love 
traditional  poetry  and  enjoy  hearing  it  over  and  over  again. 
This  love  endures.  Many  and  many  adults  credit  their  love  of 
poetry  to  the  nursery  rhymes  and  Mother  Goose  verses  they 
learned  when  they  were  young. 

The  elementary  school  teacher  finds  other  values  in  these 
poems.  May  Hill  Arbuthriot  in  her  book  Children  and  Books 
says,  “The  verses  of  Mother  Goose  skip,  gallop,  run,  walk,  trot, 
and  hop  just  as  music  does.  They  train  the  child  and  his  ears 
to  enjoy  the  various  sound  combinations  that  make  these  Mother 
Goose  verses  such  a splendid  introduction  to  English  Poetry. 
For  one  of  the  many  values  of  these  melodious  jingles  is  that 
they  accustom  the  ear  and  tongue  to  the  musical  aspects  of  our 
English  language.”  Certainly  Mother  Goose  verses  develop  in 
young  children  a sense  of  rhythm.,  an  appreciation  of  humour, 
and  a stimulation  of  the  imagination.  The  teacher  uses  these 
verses  as  a means  of  developing  readiness  to  read. 

The  teacher  is  further  aware  that  through  the  aural  pre- 
sentation of  children’s  poetry  desirable  emotional  attitudes  may 
be  developed.  The  wise  teacher  will  see  that  such  teaching  is  to 
all  appearances  incidental,  but  it  may,  for  that  reason,  be  all 
the  more  important  as  part  of  the  educative  process. 

John  Masefield  once  said,  “Poetry  was  written  to  be  read 
aloud.”  Children  often  miss  the  music  and  meaning  when  a 
poem  is  read  silently.  The  teacher  who  herself  loves  poetry  and 
reads  it  or  recites  it  as  if  it  were  part  of  herself  will  soon  find 
her  pupils  acquiring  the  same  delight  which  she  experiences. 
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Soon  the  pupils  will  want  to  recite  poems  aloud  and  will  wish 
to  acquire  the  necessary  skills  to  read  them. 

Walter  de  la  Mare  has  said,  ‘There  is  only  one  unfailing 
method  of  reading  poetry,  whether  it  was  written  yesterday  or 
centuries  ago  — that  of  the  bee  in  the  blossom,  or,  as  the  Puritan 
might  prefer  to  put  it,  that  of  Puss  in  the  dairy.  We  need  but 
take  pleasure  in  it,  all  the  pleasure,  delight,  happiness,  that  it 
has  to  bestow  and  that  we  are  capable  of  receiving  from  it.’’  It 
is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to  have  her  pupils  share  in  that 
happy  experience  and  to  retain  as  their  permanent  possession 
that  rich  heritage  of  poetry  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
Canadian  boy  and  girl. 

C.  jB.  Routley 
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THE 

OUT-OF^DOOR_S 


A CHILD’S  PRAYER 

REBECCA  J.  WESTON 


Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  night, 
And  for  the  pleasant  morning  light, 
For  rest  and  food  and  loving  care. 
And  all  that  makes  the  world  so  fair. 

Help  us  to  do  the  things  we  should, 
To  be  to  others  kind  and  good. 

In  all  we  do,  in  all  we  say. 

To  grow  more  loving  every  day. 


CLOUDS 


r 


Z 


CHRISTINA  ROSSETT: 


White  sheep,  white  sheep. 
On  a blue  hill. 

When  the  wind  stops 
You  all  stand  still. 

When  the  wind  blows 
You  walk  away  slow. 
White  sheep,  white  sheep. 
Where  do  you  go? 


RAIN 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


The  rain  is  raining  all  around. 
It  falls  on  field  and  tree. 

It  rains  on  the  umbrellas  here. 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea. 
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TWINKLE,  TWINKLE,  LITTLE  STAR 

JANE  TAYLOR 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 

How  I wonder  what  you  are! 

Up  above  the  world  so  high. 

Like  a diamond  in  the  sky. 

When  the  blazing  sun  is  gone. 

When  he  nothing  shines  upon, 

Then  you  show  your  little  light, 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  all  the  night. 

Then  the  traveller  in  the  dark, 

Thanks  you  for  your  tiny  spark, 

He  could  not  see  which  way  to  go, 

If  you  did  not  twinkle  so. 

In  the  dark  blue  sky  you  keep. 

And  often  through  my  curtains  peep, 

For  you  never  shut  your  eye. 

Till  the  sun  is  in  the  sky. 

As  your  bright  and  tiny  spark. 

Lights  the  traveller  in  the  dark,— 

Though  I know  not  what  you  are, 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 


STAR  WISH 

TRADITIONAL 

Star  light,  star  bright. 

First  star  I see  to-night, 

I wish  I may,  I wish  I might 
Have  the  wish  I wish  to-night. 
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WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 


FRED  E.  WEATHERLY 

The  little  birds  are  singing 
Above  their  speckled  eggs, 

The  daddy-long-legs  talks  about 
His  children’s  lovely  legs. 

The  red  cow  thinks  her  little  calf 
The  best  that  there  can  be, 

And  my  papa  and  my  mamma 
Are  very  proud  of  me! 

And  yet  I might  have  been  a bird, 
And  slept  within  a nest. 

Or  been  a daddy-long-legs 
With  scarcely  any  chest; 

Or  been  a little  calf  or  pig. 

And  grown  to  beef  or  ham; 

I’m  very,  very,  very  glad 
That  I am  what  I am! 


SNOW-FLAKES  ^ 

MARY  MAPES  DODGE 

Whenever  a snow-flake  leaves  the  sky, 
It  turns  and  turns  to  say  “Good-bye! 
Good-bye,  dear  cloud,  so  cool  and  gi'ay!” 
Then  lightly  travels  on  its  way. 

And  when  a snow-flake  finds  a tree, 
“Good-day!’’  it  says— “Good-day  to  thee! 
Thou  art  so  bare  and  lonely,  dear. 

I’ll  rest  and  call  my  comrades  here.” 
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But  when  a snow-flake,  brave  and  meek, 
Lights  on  a rosy  maiden’s  cheek. 

It  starts— “How  warm  and  soft  the  day! 
’Tis  summer!’’— and  it  melts  away. 


A FEBRUARY  FRIEND 

JEAN  GRAHAM 

They  tell  me  that  in  winter-time 
The  fairies  go  away— 

That  with  the  swallows  they  depart 
In  brighter  climes  to  stay. 

But  I discovered  in  the  woods 
One  February  day 
A kindly  little  ice-crowned  one 
With  hair  of  silver  gray. 

She  seemed  so  strange  to  all  the  scene, 
I asked:  “Oh,  are  you  lost?’’ 

She  laughed— like  tinkling  icicles— 
“Oh,  no— I’m  Fairy  Frost.” 
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SPRING 


CELIA  THAXTER 

The  alder  by  the  river 

Shakes  out  her  powdery  curls; 

The  willow  buds  in  silver 
For  little  boys  and  girls. 

The  little  birds  fly  over, 

And  oh,  how  sweet  they  sing! 

To  tell  the  happy  children 
That  once  again  ’tis  spring. 

The  gay  green  grass  comes  creeping 
So  soft  beneath  their  feet; 

The  frogs  begin  to  ripple 
A music  clear  and  sweet. 

And  buttercups  are  coming 
And  scarlet  columbine; 

And  in  the  sunny  meadows 
The  dandelions  shine. 

And  just  as  many  daisies 
As  their  soft  hands  can  hold 

The  little  ones  may  gather 
All  fair  in  white  and  gold. 

Here  blows  the  warm  red  clover, 
There  peeps  the  violet  blue; 

O happy  little  children, 

God  made  them  all  for  you! 
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LADY  MOON 


LORD  HOUGHTON 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 
“Over  the  sea.” 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 
“All  that  love  me.” 

Are  you  not  tired  with  roving,  and  never 
Resting  to  sleep? 

Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 
Wishing  to  weep? 

“Ask  me  not  this,  little  child,  if  you  love  me: 

You  are  too  bold: 

I must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me. 

And  do  as  Fm  told.” 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving? 
“Over  the  sea.” 

Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving? 
“All  that  love  me.” 


WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND? 

CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I nor  you: 

But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 

The  wind  is  passing  through. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I: 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads. 
The  wind  is  passing  by. 
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THE  WIND 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

I saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies’  skirts  across  the  grass— 
O wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a song! 

I saw  the  different  things  you  did. 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 

I felt  you  push,  I heard  you  call, 

I could  not  see  yourself  at  all— 

O wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

O wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a song! 

O you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 

O blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a beast  of  field  or  tree. 

Or  just  a stronger  child  than  me? 

O wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

O wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a song! 
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WINDY  NIGHTS 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

Whenever  the  moon  and  stars  are  set, 
Whenever  the  wind  is  high, 

All  night  long  in  the  dark  and  wet 
A man  goes  riding  by. 

Late  in  the  night  when  the  fires  are  out, 
Why  does  he  gallop  and  gallop  about? 

Whenever  the  trees  are  crying  aloud. 
And  ships  are  tossed  at  sea, 

By,  on  the  highway,  low  and  loud. 

By  at  the  gallop  goes  he. 

By  at  the  gallop  he  goes,  and  then 
By  he  comes  back  at  the  gallop  again. 


BOATS  SAIL  ON  THE  RIVERS 

CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI 

Boats  sail  on  the  rivers, 

And  ships  sail  on  the  seas; 

But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 
Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers. 

As  pretty  as  you  please; 

But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven. 
And  overtops  the  trees, 

And  builds  a road  from  earth  to  sky. 

Is  prettier  far  than  these. 
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THE  FOG 


CARL  SANDBURG 

The  fog  comes 
on  little  cat  feet. 

It  sits  looking 
over  harbour  and  city 
on  silent  haunches 
and  then  moves  on. 


THE  MIST  AND  ALL 

DIXIE  WILLSON 

I like  the  fall, 

The  mist  and  all. 

I like  the  night  owls 
Lonely  call— 

And  wailing  sound 
Of  wind  around. 

I like  the  gray 
November  day, 

And  bare,  dead  boughs 
That  coldly  sway 
Against  my  pane. 

I like  the  rain. 

I like  to  sit 
And  laugh  at  it— 

And  tend 
My  cozy  fire  a bit. 

I like  the  fall— 

The  mist  and  all. 
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LIKES  THE  RAIN? 


CLARA  DOTY  BATES 


said  the  duck.  “I  call  it  fun, 

For  I have  my  pretty  red  rubbers  on; 
They  make  a little  three-toed  track 
In  the  soft,  cool  mud— quack!  quack!’' 

“I,”  cried  the  dandelion,  “I! 

My  roots  are  thirsty,  my  buds  are  dry.” 
And  she  lifted  a tousled  yellow  head 
Out  of  her  green  and  grassy  bed. 

“I  hope  ’twill  pour!  I hope  ’twill  pour!” 
Purred  the  tree-toad  at  his  gray  bark  door, 
“For  with  a broad  leaf  for  a roof, 

I am  perfectly  weather-proof.” 

Said  the  brook : “I  laugh  at  every  drop. 
And  wish  they  never  need  to  stop 
Till  a big,  big  river  I grew  to  be 
And  could  find  my  way  to  the  sea.” 


“I”,  shouted  Ted,  “for  I can  run. 

With  my  high-top  boots  and  rain-coat  on. 
Through  every  puddle  and  runlet  and  pool 
I find  on  the  road  to  school.” 


IF 

TRADITIONAL 

If  all  the  world  vvere  apple-pie. 

And  all  the  sea  were  ink. 

And  all  the  trees  were  bread  and  cheese, 
What  should  we  have  to  drink? 
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THE  WONDERFUL  MEADOW 


OLIVE  A.  WADSWORTH 

Over  in  the  meadow,  in  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 

Lived  an  old  Mother-Toad  and  her  little  toady  one. 

“Leap,”  said  the  mamma.  “I’ll  leap,”  said  the  one. 

And  she  leaped  with  her  mamma  in  the  sand,  in  the  sun. 

Over  in  the  meadow,  where  the  water  runs  blue, 

Lived  an  old  Mother-Fish  and  her  little  fishes  two. 
“Swim,”  said  the  mamma.  “We’ll  swim,”  said  the  two, 
And  they  swam  and  they  danced  in  the  water  so  blue. 

Over  in  the  meadow,  in  the  old  apple-tree. 

Lived  a Mother-Bluebird  and  her  little  birdies  three. 
“Sing,”  said  the  mamma.  “We’ll  sing,”  said  the  three, 

And  they  sang  their  sweet  songs  in  the  old  apple-tree. 

Over  in  the  meadow,  in  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

Lived  a Mother-Muskrat  and  her  little  ratties  four. 

“Dive,”  said  the  mamma.  “We’ll  dive,”  said  the  four, 

And  they  dove  every  day,  ’mid  the  reeds  on  the  shore. 

Over  in  the  meadow,  in  their  snug  little  hive. 

Lived  a Mother-Honey  Bee,  and  the  little  bees  were  five. 
“Buzz,”  said  the  mamma.  “We’ll  buzz,”  said  the  five. 
And  they  buzzed  and  made  honey  in  their  busy  little  hive. 

Over  in  the  meadow,  in  a nest  built  of  sticks. 

Lived  a black  Mother-Crow  and  her  little  blackies  six. 
“Caw,”  said  the  mamma.  “We’ll  caw,”  said  the  six. 

And  they  cawed  and  they  cawed  in  their  nest  built  of  sticks. 

Over  in  the  meadow,  in  the  calm  summer  even. 

Lived  a Mother-Firefly,  and  her  little  flies  were  seven. 
“Shine,”  said  the  mamma.  “We’ll  shine,”  said  the  seven. 
And  they  shone  like  the  stars,  in  the  calm  summer  even. 
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Over  in  the  meadow,  on  an  old  mossy  gate, 

Lived  a Mother-Lizard,  and  her  little  lizards  eight. 

“Bask,”  said  the  mamma.  “We’ll  bask,”  said  the  eight, 
And  they  basked  in  the  sun  on  the  old  mossy  gate. 

Over  in  the  meadow,  where  the  clear  waters  shine. 

Lived  a Mother-Bullfrog,  and  her  little  froggies  nine. 
“Croak,”  said  the  mamma.  “We’ll  croak,”  said  the  nine. 
And  they  croaked  every  night  where  the  clear  waters  shine. 


THE  LITTLE  ROAD 

NANCY  BYRD  TURNER 

A little  road  was  straying 
Across  a little  hill. 

I asked,  “May  I go  with  you.  Road?” 
It  answered,  “If  you  will.” 


’Twas  travel-stained  and  shabby. 
And  dust  was  on  its  face. 

Said  I:  “How  fine  to  wander  free 
To  every  lovely  place! 

“Or  if  you’re  off  to  mountains. 

Or  if  you’re  off  to  sea. 

Or  if  you’re  bound  across  the  world. 
It’s  all  the  same  to  me.” 

We  loitered  in  the  sunlight. 

We  journeyed  on  together; 

The  sky  was  like  a bluebird’s  wing. 
The  wind  was  like  a feather. 


We  passed  a ruddy  robin 

Who  called,  “How  do  you  do?” 
Some  daisies  shook  their  bonnets  back 
And  begged,  “Ah,  take  us  tool” 
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A squirrel  briefly  joined  us, 

A brook  came  hurrying  down; 

We  wandered  through  a meadow  green 
And  by  a busy  town. 

When  dusky  twilight  met  us, 

No  feet  so  slow  as  mine. 

“Why,  there’s  a little  house,”  I said, 
“With  windows  all  ashine. 

“Perhaps,  since  night  is  nearing, 

I’d  rather  rest  than  roam.” 

“I  knew  you  would,”  said  Little  Road; 
“That’s  why  I brought  you  home.” 


A BOY’S  SONG 

JAMES  HOGG 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 

Up  the  river,  and  over  the  lea, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest. 
Where  the  hawthorne  blooms  the  sweetest. 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee. 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest; 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest. 

Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest. 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free. 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 


Seven  times  one 

JEAN  INGELOW 

There’s  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There’s  no  rain  left  in  heaven; 

I’ve  said  my  “seven  times”  over  and  over, 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I am  old,  so  old,  I can  write  a letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 

The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0 moon!  in  the  night  I have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  round  and  low; 

You  were  bright!  ah,  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing— 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a bow. 

You  moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1 hope  if  you  have  you  will  soon  be  forgiven. 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O velvet  bee,  you’re  a dusty  fellow. 

You’ve  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 

O brave  marsh  marybuds,  rich  and  yellow, 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold! 

O columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 

Where  two  twin  turtledoves  dwell! 

0 cuckoo  pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 

That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell! 

And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it; 

I will  not  steal  them  away; 

1 am  old!  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet— 

I am  seven  times  one  to-day. 
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V MY  SHADOW 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


I have  a little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out 
with  me, 

And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than 
I can  see. 

He  is  very,  very  like  me  from  the  heels  up 
to  the  head; 

And  I see  him  jump  before  me  when  I jump  into 
my  bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he 
likes  to  grow— 

Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always 
very  slow; 

For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an 
india-rubber  ball. 

And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there’s 
none  of  him  at  all. 

He  hasn’t  got  a notion  of  how  children  ought 
to  play. 

And  can  only  make  a fool  of  me  in  every  sort 
of  way. 

He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he’s  a coward 
you  can  see; 

I’d  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that 
shadow  sticks  to  mel 
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One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was 

up, 

I rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every 
buttercup; 

But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant 
sleepy-head, 

Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast 
asleep  in  bed. 
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BIRD  AND 
ANIMAL  FRIENDS 


SINGING 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


Of  speckled  eggs  the  birdie  sings 
And  nests  among  the  trees; 

The  sailor  sings  of  ropes  and  things 
In  ships  upon  the  seas. 


The  children  sing  in  far  Japan 
The  children  sing  in  Spain; 


Is  singing  in  the  rain. 


THE  NORTH  WIND  DOTH  BLOW 

TRADITIONAL 

The  north  wind  doth  blow, 

And  we  shall  have  snow, 

And  what  will  the  Robin  do  then,  poor  thing? 

He’ll  sit  in  the  barn, 

To  keep  himself  warm. 

And  hide  his  head  under  his  wing,  poor  thing. 
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WHAT  DOES  LITTLE  BIRDIE  SAY? 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 

What  does  little  birdie  say, 

In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 

“Let  me  fly,”  says  little  birdie, 

“Mother,  let  me  fly  away.” 

“Birdie,  rest  a little  longer. 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger.” 

So  she  rests  a little  longer. 

Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say, 

In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day? 

Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 

“Let  me  rise  and  fly  away.” 

“Baby,  sleep  a little  longer. 

Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger.” 

If  she  sleeps  a little  longer, 

Baby  too  shall  fly  away. 


THE  WOODPECKER 

ELIZABETH  MADOX  ROBERTS 

The  woodpecker  pecked  out  a little  round  hole, 
And  made  him  a house  in  the  telephone  pole. 
One  day  when  I watched  he  poked  out  his  head, 
And  he  had  on  a hood  and  a collar  of  red. 

When  the  streams  of  rain  pour  out  of  the  sky. 
And  the  sparkles  of  lightning  go  flashing  by. 
And  the  big,  big  wheels  of  thunder  roll. 

He  can  snuggle  back  in  the  telephone  pole. 
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WISHES 


ANONYMOUS 

Said  the  first  little  chicken, 

With  a queer  little  squirm, 

“I  wish  I could  find 
A fat  little  worm.” 

Said  the  next  little  chicken. 

With  an  odd  little  shrug, 

“I  wish  I could  find 
A fat  little  slug.” 

Said  the  third  little  chicken. 

With  a sharp  little  squeal, 

“I  wish  I could  find 

Some  nice  yellow  meal.” 

Said  the  fourth  little  chicken. 
With  a small  sigh  of  grief, 

“I  wish  I could  find 
A little  green  leaf.” 

Said  the  fifth  little  chicken. 

With  a faint  little  moan, 

“I  wish  I could  find 
A wee  gravel  stone.” 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  the  mother, 
From  the  green  garden  patch, 
“If  you  want  any  breakfast. 

Just  come  here  and  scratch.” 
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THE  OWL 


TRADITIONAL 

In  an  oak  there  liv’d  an  owl, 

Frisky,  whisky,  wheedle! 

She  thought  herself  a clever  fowl; 
Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 

Her  face  alone  her  wisdom  shew. 
Frisky,  whisky,  wheedle! 

For  all  she  said  was,  Whit  te  whoo! 
Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 

Her  silly  note  a gunner  heard. 
Frisky,  whisky,  wheedle! 

Says  he,  I’ll  shoot  you,  stupid  bird! 
Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 

Now  if  he  had  not  heard  her  hoot. 
Frisky,  whisky,  wheedle, 

He  had  not  found  her  out  to  shoot, 
Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 


THE  SECRET 

ANONYMOUS 

We  have  a secret,  just  we  three. 

The  robin,  and  I,  and  the  sweet  cherry-tree; 
The  bird  told  the  tree,  and  the  tree  told  me. 
And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  us  three. 

But  of  course  the  robin  knows  it  best. 
Because  he  built— I shan’t  tell  the  rest; 

And  laid  the  four  little— somethings  in  it— 
I’m  afraid  I shall  tell  it  every  minute. 
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GOOSEY,  GOOSEY,  GANDER 


TRADITIONAL 

Goosey,  goosey,  gander. 

Whither  shall  I wander? 
Upstairs  and  downstairs. 

And  in  my  lady’s  chamber. 
There  I met  an  old  man 

Who  would  not  say  his  prayers; 
I took  him  by  his  left  leg 

And  threw  him  down  the  stairs. 


DUCKS’  DITTY 

KENNETH  GRAHAME 

All  along  the  backwater. 
Through  the  rushes  tall. 
Ducks  are  a-dabbling, 

Up  tails  all! 

Ducks’  tails,  drakes’  tails. 
Yellow  feet  a-quiver. 

Yellow  bills  all  out  of  sight, 
Busy  in  the  river! 

Slushy  green  undergrowth 
Where  the  roaches  swim— 
Here  we  keep  our  larder. 
Cool  and  full  and  dim. 

Everyone  for  what  he  likes! 
We  like  to  be  - 
Heads  down,  tails  up. 
Dabbling  free! 
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■'  High  in  the  blue  above 
Swifts  whirl  and  call— 
We  are  down  a-dabbling, 
Up  tails  all! 


THE  DUCK 

EDITH  KING 

If  I were  in  a fairy  tale, 

And  it  were  my  good  luck 
To  have  a wish,  Fd  choose  to  be 
A lovely  snow-white  duck. 

When  she  puts  off  into  the  pond 
And  leaves  me  on  the  brink. 

She  wags  her  stumpy  tail  at  me. 

And  gives  a saucy  wink. 

Which  says  as  plain  as  words  could  say 
Fm  safe  as  safe  can  be. 

Stay  there,  or  you  will  drown  yourself, 
The  pond  was  made  for  me. 

She  goes  a-sailing  to  and  fro. 

Just  like  a fishing-boat. 

And  steers  and  paddles  all  herself, 

And  never  wets  her  coat. 

Then  in  the  water,  upside  down, 

Fve  often  seen  her  stand. 

More  neatly  than  the  little  boys 
Who  do  it  on  the  land. 

And,  best  of  all,  her  children  are 
The  ducklings,  bright  as  gold. 

Who  swim  about  the  pond  with  her 
And  do  as  they  are  told. 
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GOOD  MORNING 


MURIEL  SIPE 

One  day  I saw  a downy  duck, 

With  feathers  on  his  back; 

I said,  ‘'Good  morning,  downy  duck,” 
And  he  said,  “Quack,  quack,  quack.” 

One  day  I saw  a timid  mouse, 

He  was  so  shy  and  meek; 

I said,  “Good  morning,  timid  mouse,” 
And  he  said,  “Squeak,  squeak,  squeak.” 

One  day  I met  a curly  dog, 

I met  him  with  a bow; 

I said,  “Good  morning,  curly  dog,” 

And  he  said,  “Bow-wow-wow.” 

One  day  I saw  a scarlet  bird. 

He  woke  me  from  my  sleep; 

I said,  “Good  morning,  scarlet  bird,” 
And  he  said,  “Gheep,  cheep,  cheep.” 

I 

WHO  STOLE  THE  BIRD’S  NEST? 

LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD 

“To-whit!  To-whit!  To-whee! 

Will  you  listen  to  me? 

Who  stole  four  eggs  I laid. 

And  the  nice  nest  I made?” 

“Not  I,”  said  the  cow;  “Moo-oo! 

Such  a thing  I’d  never  do. 

I gave  you  a wisp  of  hay. 

But  didn’t  take  your  nest  away. 

Not  I,”  said  the  cow;  “Moo-oo^ 

Such  a thing  I’d  never  do.” 
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"Bobolink!  Bobolink! 

Now  what  do  you  think? 

Who  stole  a nest  away 
From  the  plum-tree  to-day?’’ 

"Not  I,”  said  the  dog,  "Bow-wow! 

I wouldn’t  be  so  mean,  I vow! 

I gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make; 

But  the  nest  I did  not  take. 

Not  I,”  said  the  dog;  "Bow-wow! 
I’m  not  so  mean  anyhow!” 

"Coo-coo!  Coo-coo!  Coo-coo! 

Let  me  speak  a word  to  you! 

Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  yellow-breast?” 

"Not  I,”  said  the  sheep,  "Oh,  no! 

I wouldn’t  treat  a poor  bird  so. 

I gave  the  wool  the  nest  to  line; 

But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 

Baa!  Baa!”  said  the  sheep,  "Oh,  no! 
I wouldn’t  treat  a poor  bird  so!” 

"Caw!  Caw!”  cried  the  crow; 

"I  should  like  to  know 
What  thief  took  away 
A bird’s  nest  to-day.” 

"Cluck!  Cluck!”  said  the  hen, 
"Don’t  ask  me  again! 

Why,  I haven’t  a chick 
Would  do  such  a trick. 

We  all  gave  her  a feather 
And  she  wove  them  together. 

I’d  scorn  to  intrude 
On  her  and  her  brood. 
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Cluck!  Cluck!”  said  the  hen, 
“Don’t  ask  me  again!” 

“Chirr-a-whirr!  Chirr-a-whirr! 

All  the  birds  make  a stir! 

Let  us  find  out  his  name, 

And  all  cry,  ‘For  shame!’” 

“I  would  not  roh  a bird,” 

Said  little  Mary  Green; 

“I  think  I never  heard 
Of  anything  so  mean.” 

“It  is  very  cruel,  too,” 

Said  little  Alice  Neal; 

“I  wonder  if  he  knew 
How  sad  the  bird  would  feel.” 

A little  boy  hung  down  his  head. 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed; 
For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  poor  little  yellow-breast. 

And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame. 

He  didn’t  like  to  tell  his  name. 


I HAD  A LITTLE  PONY 

TRADITIONAL 

I had  a little  pony, 

His  name  was  Dapple-Gray, 

I lent  him  to  a lady, 

To  ride  a mile  away; 

She  whipped  him,  she  slashed  him,  ^ 
She  rode  him  through  the  mire; 

I would  not  lend  my  pony  now 
For  all  the  lady’s  hire. 
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MARY’S  LAMB 

SARAH  J.  HALE 

Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow, 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

He  followed  her  to  school  one  day; 

(It  was  against  the  rule); 

It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play 
To  see  a lamb  at  school. 

And  so  the  teacher  turned  him  out, 
But  still  he  lingered  near, 

And  waited  patiently  about 
Till  Mary  did  appear. 


I LIKE  LITTLE  PUSSY 

JANE  TAYLOR 

I like  little  Pussy, 

Her  coat  is  so  warm. 

And  if  I don’t  hurt  her 

She’ll  do  me  no  harm. 

So  I’ll  not  pull  her  tail. 

Nor  drive  her  away, 

But  Pussy  and  I 

Very  gently  will  play; 

She  shall  sit  by  my  side. 

And  I’ll  give  her  some  food; 

And  she’ll  love  me  because 
I am  gentle  and  good. 

I’ll  pat  little  Pussy, 

And  then  she  will  purr, 
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And  thus  show  her  thanks 
For  my  kindness  to  her; 
ril  not  pinch  her  ears, 

Nor  tread  on  her  paws, 
Lest  I should  provoke  her 
To  use  her  sharp  claws; 

I never  will  vex  her, 

Nor  make  her  displeased, 
For  Pussy  can’t  bear 

To  be  worried  or  teased. 


PUSSY  CAT,  PUSSY  CAT 

TRADITIONAL 

Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  where  have  you  been? 

I’ve  been  to  London  to  visit  the  Queen. 

Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  what  did  you  there? 

I frightened  a little  mouse  under  her  chair. 

THE  FAIRY  SHIP 

GABRIEL  SETOUN 

I saw  a ship  a-sailing, 

A-sailing  on  the  sea; 

And  oh!  it  was  all  laden 
With  pretty  things  for  me! 

There  were  comfits  in  the  cabin. 

And  apples  in  the  hold; 

The  sails  were  made  of  silk. 

And  the  masts  were  made  of  gold. 

The  four-and-twenty  sailors 
That  stood  between  the  decks. 

Were  four-and-twenty  white  mice. 

With  chains  about  their  necks. 
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The  captain  was  a duck, 

With  a packet  on  his  back; 

And  when  the  ship  began  to  move, 
The  captain  said,  “Quack,  Quack!” 


V HOLDING  HANDS 

LENORE  M.  LINK 

Elephants  walking 
Along  the  trails 

Are  holding  hands 
By  holding  tails. 

Trunks  and  tails 
Are  handy  things 

When  elephants  walk 
In  Circus  rings. 

Elephants  work 
And  elephants  play 

And  elephants  walk 
And  feel  so  gay. 

And  when  they  walk— 
It  never  fails— 

They’re  holding  hands 
By  holding  tails. 
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THE  ANIMAL  STORE 

RACHEL  FIELD 

If  I had  a hundred  dollars  to  spend, 

Or  maybe  a little  more, 

Fd  hurry  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  go 
Straight  to  the  animal  store. 

I wouldn’t  say,  “How  much  for  this  or  that?” 
“What  kind  of  a dog  is  he?” 

Fd  buy  as  many  as  rolled  an  eye. 

Or  wagged  a tail  at  me! 

Fd  take  the  hound  with  the  drooping  ears 
That  sits  by  himself  alone; 

Cockers  and  Cairns  and  wobbly  pups 
For  to  be  my  very  own. 

I might  buy  a parrot  all  red  and  green. 

And  the  monkey  I saw  before. 

If  I had  a hundred  dollars  to  spend. 

Or  maybe  a little  more. 


THE  LION  AND  THE  UNICORN 

TRADITIONAL 

The  lion  and  the  unicorn 
Were  fighting  for  the  crown; 

The  lion  beat  the  unicorn 
All  around  the  town. 

Some  gave  them  white  bread. 

Some  gave  them  brown; 

Some  gave  them  plum  cake. 

And  drummed  them  out  of  town. 
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/THE  GOLDFISH 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

My  darling  little  goldfish 
Hasn’t  any  toes; 

He  swims  around  without  a sound 
And  bumps  his  hungry  nose. 

He  can’t  get  out  to  play  with  me, 

Nor  I get  in  to  him, 

Although  I say:  “Come  out  and  play,” 
And  he— “Come  in  and  swim.”  „ 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY 

TRADITIONAL 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a great  fall; 

All  the  king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men 
Couldn’t  put  Humpty  together  again. 

THE  COW 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white 
I love  with  all  my  heart; 

She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 
To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there, 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray. 

All  in  the  pleasant  open  air. 

The  pleasant  light  of  day; 

And  blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 
And  wet  with  all  the  showers. 

She  walks  among  the  meadow  grass 
And  eats  the  meadow  flowers. 
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HEY  DIDDLE  DIDDLE 


TRADITIONAL 

Hey  diddle  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon; 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport, 
And  the  dish  ran  away  with  the  spoon. 


THE  POOR  COW 

ELIZABETH  FLEMING 

Lm  very  sorry  for 
A cow; 

Its  clothes  seemed  fashioned 
Anyhow. 

They  never  look  as  if 
They  fit. 

I wonder  what  is  wrong 

With  it? 

And  if  a cow  should  need 
A patch. 

Instead  of  finding  one 
To  match. 

It  makes  the  oddest  pieces 
Do; 

I think  it  s very  sad, 

Don’t  you? 
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y THE  LITTLE  TURTLE 


VACHEL  LINDSAY 

There  was  a little  turtle. 
He  lived  in  a box. 

He  swam  in  a puddle. 

He  climbed  on  the  rocks. 

He  snapped  at  a mosquito. 
He  snapped  at  a flea. 

He  snapped  at  a minnow. 
And  he  snapped  at  me. 

He  caught  the  mosquito. 
He  caught  the  flea. 

He  caught  the  minnow. 
But  he  didn’t  catch  me. 


GRASSHOPPER  GREEN 

ANONYMOUS 

Grasshopper  green  is  a comical  chap; 

He  lives  on  the  best  of  fare. 

Bright  little  trousers,  jacket,  and  cap. 
These  are  his  summer  wear. 

Out  in  the  meadow  he  loves  to  go. 

Playing  away  in  the  sun; 

It’s  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  low, 
Summer’s  the  time  for  fun. 

Grasshopper  green  has  a quaint  little  house, 
It’s  under  the  hedge  so  gay. 

Grandmother  Spider,  as  still  as  a mouse, 
Watches  him  over  the  way. 
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Gladly  he’s  calling  the  children,  I know, 
Out  in  the  beautiful  sun; 

It’s  hopperty,  skipperty,  high  and  low, 
Summer’s  the  time  for  fun. 


GRAY  AND  WHITE 

ANONYMOUS 

There  was  once  a rabbit  with  silver  fur; 

Her  little  gray  neighbours  looked  up  to  her, 

Till  she  thought  with  pride  in  the  moon-lit  wood, 
“The  reason  I’m  white  is  because  I’m  good.” 

“Oh  what  shall  I do?”  cried  a tiny  mole; 

“A  fairy  has  tumbled  into  a hole; 

It’s  full  of  water  and  crawling  things, 

And  she  can’t  get  out,  for  she’s  hurt  her  wings. 

“I  did  my  best  to  catch  hold  of  her  hair. 

But  my  arms  are  so  short,  and  she’s  still  in  there, 
Oh!  darling  white  rabbit,  your  arms  are  long. 

You  say  you  are  good  and  I know  you  are  strong.” 

“Don’t  tell  me  about  it,”  the  rabbit  said,— 

She  shut  up  her  eyes  and  her  ears  grew  red;— 
“There’s  lots  of  mud,  and  it’s  sure  to  stick. 

Because  my  hair  is  so  long  and  thick.” 

“Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!”  sobbed  the  poor  little  mole, 
“Who  will  help  the  fairy  out  of  the  hole?” 

A common  gray  rabbit  popped  up  from  the  gorse. 
“I’m  not  very  strong,  but  I’ll  try,  of  course.” 

His  little  tail  bobbed  as  he  waded  in. 

The  muddy  water  came  up  to  his  chin, 
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But  he  caught  the  fairy  tight  by  the  hand 
And  sent  her  off  safe  into  Fairy-land. 

But  she  kissed  him  first  on  his  muddy  nose, 
She  kissed  his  face,  and  his  little  wet  toes, 
And  when  the  day  dawned,  in  the  early  light 
That  little  gray  rabbit  was  shining  white. 

THE  ELEPHANT 

HILAIRE  BELLOC 

When  people  call  this  beast  to  mind. 
They  marvel  more  and  more 
At  such  a little  tail  behind, 

So  LARGE  a trunk  before. 


TEN  LITTLE  MICE 

TRADITIONAL 

Ten  little  mice  sat  down  to  spin; 

Pussy  passed  by  and  she  looked  in: 

“What  are  you  doing,  my  fine  little  men?” 

‘We  re  making  coats  for  gentlemen.” 

“Shall  I come  in  and  bite  off  your  threads?” 

“Oh,  no.  Mistress  Pussy;  you’d  bite  off  our  heads.” 

HICKORY,  DICKORY,  DOCK 

TRADITIONAL 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock. 

The  clock  struck  one, 

The  mouse  ran  down. 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 
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^ICE 

ROSE  FYLEMAN 


I think  mice 
Are  rather  nice. 

Their  tails  are  long, 
Their  faces  small, 
They  haven’t  any 
Chins  at  all. 

Their  ears  are  pink. 
Their  teeth  are  white. 
They  run  about 
The  house  at  night. 
They  nibble  things 
They  shouldn’t  touch 
And  no  one  seems 
To  like  them  much. 

But  I think  mice 
Are  nice. 

TWENTY  FROGGIES 

GEORGE  COOPER 

Twenty  froggies  went  to  school 
Down  beside  a rushy  pool; 
Twenty  little  coats  of  green. 
Twenty  vests  all  white  and  clean. 

‘We  must  be  in  time,”  said  they, 
“First  we  study,  then  we  play; 
That  is  how  we  keep  the  rule. 
When  we  froggies  go  to  school.” 

Master  Bullfrog,  grave  and  stern, 
Called  the  classes  in  their  turn; 
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Taught  them  how  to  nobly  strive, 
Likewise  how  to  leap  and  dive. 

From  his  seat  upon  a log, 

Showed  them  how  to  say,  “Ker-chog!” 

Also  how  to  dodge  a blow 

From  the  sticks  which  bad  boys  throw. 

Twenty  froggies  grew  up  fast; 
Bullfrogs  they  became  at  last. 

Not  one  dunce  was  in  the  lot. 

Not  one  lesson  they  forgot. 

Polished  in  a high  degree. 

As  each  froggie  ought  to  be. 

Now  they  sit  on  other  logs. 

Teaching  other  little  frogs. 


A STORY  IN  THE  SNOW 

PEARL  RIGGS  CROUCH 

This  morning,  as  I walked  to  school 
Across  the  fluffy  snow, 

I came  upon  a bunny’s  tracks— 

A jumping,  zigzag  row. 

He  must  have  hurried  very  fast. 

For  here  and  there  I saw 
Along  his  jerky,  winding  trail 
The  print  of  Rover’s  paw. 

I set  my  lunch  pail  on  the  snow 
And  stood  there  very  still. 

For  only  Rover’s  clumsy  tracks 
Led  down  the  little  hill. 
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Then  suddenly  I thought  I heard 
A rustling  sound  close  by; 

And  there  within  a grassy  clump 
Shone  Bunny’s  twinkling  eye! 
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TFJEES  AND 

FLOWEKS 


DAISIES 

FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN 

At  evening  when  I go  to  bed 
I see  the  stars  shine  overhead; 

They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night. 

And  often  while  Fm  dreaming  so, 

Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go, 

It  is  a lady,  sweet  and  fair, 

Who  comes  to  gather  daisies  there. 

For  when  at  morning  I arise. 

There’s  not  a star  left  in  the  skies; 

She’s  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 
Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 


DANDELION 

ANONYMOUS 

“Oh  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold. 

What  do  you  do  all  day?” 

“I  just  wait  here  in  the  tall  green  grass 
Till  the  children  come  to  play.” 

“Oh  dandelion,  yellow  as  gold. 

What  do  you  do  all  night?” 

“I  wait  and  wait  till  the  cool  dew  falls 
And  my  hair  grows  long  and  white.” 

“And  what  do  you  do  when  your  hair  is  white. 
And  the  children  come  to  play?” 

“They  take  me  up  in  their  dimpled  hands. 
And  blow  my  hair  away.” 
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DANDELION 


ANONYMOUS 

There  was  a pretty  dandelion 
With  lovely,  fluffy  hair 
That  glistened  in  the  sunshine 
And  in  the  summer  air. 

But  oh,  this  pretty  dandelion 
Soon  grew  old  and  gray; 

And,  sad  to  tell,  her  charming  hair 
Blew  many  miles  away. 


BABY  SEED  SONG 

EDITH  NESBIT 

Little  hrown  brother,  oh!  little  brown  brother. 

Are  you  awake  in  the  dark? 

Here  we  lie  cosily,  close  to  each  other: 

Hark  to  the  song  of  the  lark— 

“Waken!”  the  lark  says,  “waken  and  dress  you; 

Put  on  your  green  coats  and  gay. 

Blue  sky  will  shine  on  you,  sunshine  caress  you— 
Waken!  ’tis  morning— ’tis  May!” 

Little  brown  brother,  oh!  little  brown  brother, 
What  kind  of  flower  will  you  be? 
ril  be  a poppy— all  white,  like  my  mother; 

Do  be  a poppy  like  me. 

What!  you’re  a sunflower?  How  I shall  miss  you 
When  you’re  grown  golden  and  high! 

But  I shall  send  all  the  bees  up  to  kiss  you; 

Little  brown  brother,  good-bye. 
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PUSSY  WILLOWS 


MARY  E.  PLUMMER 

I have  some  dainty  pussies  here 
All  dressed  in  soft  gray  fur, 

But  you  might  listen  all  day  long 
And  not  once  hear  them  purr. 

Nor  do  they  run  and  frisk  about, 

These  pretty  living  things. 

But  closely  round  a slender  tvdg 
Each  tiny  pussy  clings. 

All  through  the  winter’s  storms  and  cold, 
These  furry  babies  swung. 

In  cradle  beds  of  shining  brown, 

On  willow  branches  hung. 

The  rough  winds  sang  their  lullaby 
And  rocked  them  to  and  fro. 

And  all  about  their  sleepy  heads 
Drifted  the  cold  white  snow. 

But  by  and  by  the  sunbeams  warm 
Peeped  into  each  small  bed. 

And  said:  “Come,  Pussies,  waken  now. 
For  winter  days  are  fled.” 

So  bravely  come  the  Pussies  forth. 
Though  still  the  cold  wind  blows. 

And  up  and  down  the  long,  brown  stems 
They  cling  in  shining  rows. 
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PUSSY  WILLOWS 


ANONYMOUS 

There  are  willow  pussies 
Clad  in  furry  hoods, 

And  a robin  singing 
In  the  maple  woods. 

There’s  a springing  crocus, 

And  a budding  larch. 

Who’d  ever  think  that  Springtime 
Came  along  in  March? 


TREES 

HARRY  BEHN 

Trees  are  the  kindest  things  I know, 
They  do  no  harm,  they  simply  grow 

And  spread  a shade  for  sleepy  cows. 
And  gather  birds  among  their  boughs. 

They  give  us  fruit  in  leaves  above. 

And  wood  to  make  our  houses  of. 

And  leaves  to  burn  on  Hallowe’en, 
And  in  the  Spring  new  buds  of  green. 

They  are  the  first  when  day’s  begun 
To  touch  the  beams  of  morning  sun. 

They  are  the  last  to  hold  the  light 
When  evening  changes  into  night. 

And  when  a moon  floats  on  the  sky 
They  hum  a drowsy  lullaby 

Of  sleepy  children  long  ago  . . . 

Trees  are  the  kindest  things  I know. 
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CATKIN 

ANONYMOUS 


I have  a little  pussy, 

And  her  coat  is  silver  gray; 

She  lives  in  a great  wide  meadow 
And  she  never  runs  away. 

She  always  is  a pussy, 

She’ll  never  be  a cat 
Because  — she’s  a pussy  willow! 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that! 

LITTLE  LEAVES 

GEORGE  COOPER 

“Come,  little  leaves,”  said  the  wind  one  day, 
“Come  o’er  the  meadows  with  me  and  play; 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold. 

For  summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  cold.” 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind’s  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all; 

Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  glad  little  songs  they  knew. 

“Cricket,  good-bye,  we’ve  been  friends  so  long; 
Little  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song; 

Say  you  are  sorry  to  see  us  go; 

Ah,  you  will  miss  us,  right  well  we  know. 

“Dear  little  lambs  in  your  fleecy  fold. 

Mother  will  keep  you  from  harm  and  cold; 
Fondly  we  watched  you  in  vale  and  glade. 

Say,  will  you  dream  of  our  loving  shade?” 

Dancing  and  whirling,  the  little  leaves  went. 
Winter  had  called  them  and  they  were  content; 
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Soon,  fast  asleep  in  their  earthy  beds, 

The  snow  laid  a coverlid  over  their  heads. 


HOW  THE  LEAVES  CAME  DOWN 

SUSAN  COOLIDGE 

ril  tell  you  how  the  leaves  came  down. 

The  great  Tree  to  his  children  said: 
“You’re  getting  sleepy.  Yellow  and  Brown, 

Yes,  very  sleepy,  little  Red. 

It  is  quite  time  to  go  to  bed.” 

“Ah!”  begged  each  silly,  pouting  leaf, 

“Let  us  a little  longer  stay; 

Dear  Father  Tree,  behold  our  grief! 

’Tis  such  a very  pleasant  day, 

We  do  not  want  to  go  away.” 

So,  just  for  one  more  merry  day 
To  the  great  Tree  the  leaflets  clung. 
Frolicked  and  danced,  and  had  their  way, 
Llpon  the  autumn  breezes  swung. 
Whispering  all  their  sports  among— 

“Perhaps  the  great  Tree  will  forget. 

And  let  us  stay  until  the  spring. 

If  we  all  beg,  and  coax,  and  fret.” 

But  the  great  Tree  did  no  such  thing; 

He  smiled  to  hear  their  whispering. 

“Come,  children,  all  to  bed,”  he  cried; 

And,  ere  the  leaves  could  urge  their  prayer. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  far  and  wide. 
Fluttering  and  rustling  everywhere, 

Down  sped  the  leaflets  through  the  air. 
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I saw  them;  on  the  ground  they  lay, 

Golden  and  red,  a huddled  swarm, 

Waiting  till  one  from  far  away, 

White  bedclothes  heaped  upon  her  arm, 
Should  come  to  wrap  them  safe  and  warm. 

The  areat  bare  Tree  looked  down,  and  smiled, 
“Good  night,  dear  little  leaves,”  he  said. 

And  from  below  each  sleepy  child 

Replied,  “Good  night,”  and  murmured, 

“It  is  so  nice  to  go  to  bed!” 


OCTOBER’S  PARTY 

GEORGE  GOOPER 

October  gave  a party; 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came. 

The  Ghestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Maples, 
And  leaves  of  every  name. 

The  sunshine  spread  a carpet, 
And  everything  was  grand; 

Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing. 
Professor  Wind,  the  band. 

The  Chestnuts  came  in  yellow. 
The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed, 

The  lovely  Misses  Maple 
In  scarlet  looked  their  best. 

All  balanced  to  their  partners 
And  gaily  fluttered  by; 

1 he  sight  was  like  a rainbow 
New  fallen  from  the  sky. 
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Then  in  the  rustic  hollow 
At  hide-and-seek  they  played; 
The  party  closed  at  sundown, 
And  everybody  stayed. 

Professor  Wind  played  louder; 

They  flew  along  the  ground, 
And  then  the  party  ended 
In  hands  across,  all  round. 
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FAIRIES 


SOMEONE 

WALTER  DE  LA  MARE 

Someone  came  knocking 
At  my  wee,  small  door; 

Someone  came  knocking, 

Fm  sure— sure— sure; 

I listened,  I opened, 

I looked  to  left  and  right. 

But  nought  there  was  a-stirring 
In  the  still,  dark  night; 

Only  the  busy  beetle 

Tap-tapping  in  the  wall, 

Only  from  the  forest 
The  screech  owl’s  call, 

Only  the  cricket  whistling 
While  the  dewdrops  fall, 

So  I know  not  who  came  knocking. 
At  all,  at  all,  at  all. 


THE  FAIRIES 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  daren’t  go  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk. 
Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 
And  white  owl’s  feather. 
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THE  LITTLE  ELF-MAN 

JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 

I met  a little  Elf-man,  once, 

Down  where  the  lilies  blow. 

I asked  him  why  he  was  so  small, 
And  why  he  didn’t  grow. 

He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 
He  looked  me  through  and  through. 
‘Tm  quite  as  big  for  me,”  said  he, 
“As  you  are  big  for  you.” 


FAIRIES 

KIKAKU 

The  fairies,  it  is  said 
Drop  maple  leaves  into  the  streams 
To  dye  their  waters  red. 


A FAIRY  WENT  A-MARKETING 

ROSE  FYLEMAN 

A fairy  went  a-marketing— 

She  bought  a little  fish; 

She  put  it  in  a crystal  bowl 
Upon  a golden  dish. 

An  hour  she  sat  in  wonderment 
And  watched  its  silver  gleam. 

And  then  she  gently  took  it  up 
And  slipped  it  in  a stream. 
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A fairy  went  a-marketing— 

She  bought  a coloured  bird; 

It  sang  the  sweetest,  shrillest  song 
That  ever  she  had  heard. 

She  sat  beside  its  painted  cage 
And  listened  half  the  day, 

And  then  she  opened  wide  the  door 
And  let  it  fly  away. 

A fairy  went  a-marketing— 

She  bought  a winter  gown 
All  stitched  about  with  gossamer 
And  lined  with  thistledown. 

She  wore  it  all  the  afternoon 
With  prancing  and  delight. 

Then  gave  it  to  a little  frog 
To  keep  him  warm  at  night. 

A fairy  went  a-marketing— 

She  bought  a gentle  mouse 
To  take  her  tiny  messages. 

To  keep  her  tiny  house. 

All  day  she  kept  its  busy  feet 
Pit-patting  to  and  fro, 

And  then,  she  kissed  its  silken  ears. 
Thanked  it,  and  let  it  go. 
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CRAB-APPLE 

ETHEL  TALBOT 

I dreamed  the  Fairies  wanted  me 

To  spend  my  birth-night  with  them  all; 
And  I said,  ''Oh,  but  you’re  so  wee 
And  I am  so  tremendous  tall. 

What  could  we  do?” 

"Crab-apple  stem!” 

Said  they,  and  I was  just  like  themi. 

And  then,  when  we  were  all  the  same, 

The  party  and  the  fun  began; 

They  said  they’d  teach  me  a new  game 
Of  "Dew  Ponds”.  "I  don’t  think  I can 
Play  that,”  I said. 

"Crab-apple  blue!” 

Said  they,  and  I could  play  it  too. 

And  then,  when  we  had  played  and  played. 
The  Fairies  said  that  we  would  dance; 
And  I said,  "Oh,  but  I’m  afraid 
That  I’ve  no  shoes.”  I gave  a glance 
At  my  bare  toes. 

"Crab-apple  sweet!” 

Said  they,  and  shoes  were  on  my  feet. 

And  then  we  danced  away,  away. 

Until  my  birth-night  all  was  done; 

And  I said,  "I’ll  go  home  to-day; 

And  thank  you  for  my  lovely  fun; 

I’ll  come  again.” 

"Crab-apple  red!” 

Said  they,  and  I woke  up  in  bed. 
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THE  FIVE  LITTLE  FAIRIES 


MAUD  BURNHAM 

Said  this  little  fairy, 

“I’m  thirsty  as  can  be!” 

Said  this  little  fairy, 

“I’m  hungry,  too!  dear  me!” 

Said  this  little  fairy, 

“Who’ll  tell  us  where  to  go?” 

Said  this  little  fairy, 

“I’m  sure  that  I don’t  know!” 

Said  this  little  fairy, 

“Let’s  brew  some  dew-drop  tea!” 

So  they  sipped  it  and  ate  honey 
Beneath  the  maple  tree. 

THE  FAIRIES  HAVE  NEVER  A PENNY  TO  SPEND 

ROSE  FYLEMAN 

The  fairies  have  never  a penny  to  spend. 

They  haven’t  a thing  put  by; 

But  theirs  is  the  dower  of  bird  and  of  flower, 

And  theirs  are  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

And  though  you  should  live  in  a palace  of  gold 
Or  sleep  in  a dried-up  ditch. 

You  could  never  be  poor  as  the  fairies  are, 

And  never  as  rich. 

Since  ever  and  ever  the  world  began 

They  have  danced  like  a ribbon  of  flame. 

They  have  sung  their  song  through  the  centuries  long. 
And  yet  it  is  never  the  same. 
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And  though  you  he  foolish  or  though  you  he  wise, 
With  hair  of  silver  or  gold, 

You  could  never  he  young  as  the  fairies  are, 

And  never  as  old. 


THE  FAIRY  TAILOR 

ROSE  FYLEMAN 

Sitting  on  the  flower-bed  beneath  the  holly-hocks 
I spied  the  tiny  tailor  who  makes  the  fairies’  frocks; 

There  he  sat  a-stitching  all  the  afternoon 
And  sang  a little  ditty  to  a quaint  wee  tune; 

“Gray  for  the  goblins,  blue  for  the  elves. 

Brown  for  the  little  gnomes  that  live  by  themselves, 

White  for  the  pixies  that  dance  upon  the  green  — 

But  where  shall  I find  me  a robe  for  the  Queen?” 

All  about  the  garden,  his  little  men  he  sent. 

Up  and  down  and  in  and  out  unceasingly  they  went. 

Here  they  stole  a blossom,  there  they  pulled  a leaf. 

And  bound  them  up  with  gossamer  into  a glowing  sheaf. 
Petals  of  the  pansy  for  little  velvet  shoon. 

Silk  of  the  poppy  for  a dance  beneath  the  moon, 

Lawn  of  the  jessamine,  damask  of  the  rose. 

To  make  their  pretty  kirtles  and  airy  furbelows. 

Never  roving  pirates  back  from  Southern  seas 
Brought  a store  of  treasures  home  beautiful  as  these. 

They  heaped  them  all  about  him  in  a sweet  gay  pile. 

But  still  he  kept  a-stitching  and  a-singing  all  the  while: 

“Gray  for  the  goblins,  blue  for  the  elves. 

Brown  for  the  little  gnomes  that  live  by  themselves, 

White  for  the  pixies  that  dance  upon  the  green— 

But  who  shall  make  a royal  gown  to  deck  the  Fairy  Queen?” 
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CALICO  PIE 

EDWARD  LEAR 

Calico  Pie 
The  little  Birds  fly 
Down  to  the  calico  tree, 

Their  wings  were  blue, 

And  they  sang  ‘Tilly-loo!’ 

Till  away  they  flew,— 

And  they  never  came  back  to  me! 
They  never  came  hack! 

They  never  came  back! 

They  never  came  back  to  me! 

Calico  Jam 
The  little  Fish  swam 
Over  the  syllabub  sea, 

He  took  off  his  hat, 

To  the  Sole  and  the  Sprat, 
And  the  Willeby-wat,— 

But  he  never  came  back  to  me! 
Fie  never  came  back! 

He  never  came  back! 

He  never  came  back  to  me! 

Calico  Ban, 

The  little  Mice  ran, 

To  be  ready  in  time  for  tea, 
Flippity  flup, 

They  drank  it  all  up 
And  danced  in  the  cup,— 

But  they  never  came  back  to  me! 
They  never  came  back! 

They  never  came  back! 

They  never  came  back  to  me! 
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Calico  Drum 

The  Grasshoppers  come, 

The  Butterfly,  Beetle,  and  Bee, 
Over  the  ground. 

Around  and  around. 

With  a hop  and  a bound,— 
But  they  never  came  back! 
They  never  came  back! 

They  never  came  back! 

They  never  came  back  to  me! 


FLORENCE  PAGE  JAQUES 

A green  hobgoblin. 

Small  but  quick. 


With  a black  thorn  stick. 

He  was  full  of  mischief, 
Full  of  Hee. 

O 

He  frightened  all 
That  he  could  see. 

He  saw  a little  maiden 
In  a wood. 

Fie  looked  as  fierce  as 
A aoblin  should. 

O 


He  crept  by  the  hedge  row, 
He  said,  “Boo!” 


“What!”  said  the  goblin, 
“Aren’t  you  afraid?” 


A GOBLINADE 


Went  out  walking 


“Boo!”  laughed  the  little  girl, 
“How  are  you?” 
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“I  think  you’re  funny/’ 

Said  the  maid. 

“Ha!”  said  the  goblin, 

Sitting  down  flat. 

“You  think  I’m  funny? 

I don’t  like  that. 

“I’m  very  frightening. 

You  should  flee!” 

“You’re  cunning,”  she  said, 

“As  you  can  be!” 

Then  she  laughed  again,  and 
Went  away. 

But  the  goblin  stood  there 
All  that  day. 

A beetle  came  by,  and 
“Well?”  it  said. 

But  the  goblin  only 
Shook  his  head. 

“For  I am  funny,” 

He  said  to  it. 

“I  thought  I was  alarming, 
And  I’m  not  a bit. 

“If  I’m  amusing,” 

He  said  to  himself, 

“I  won’t  be  a goblin. 

I’ll  be  an  elf! 

“For  a goblin  must  be  a goblin 
All  the  day, 

But  an  elf  need  only 
Dance  and  play.” 
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So  the  little  green  goblin 
Became  an  elf. 

And  he  dances  all  day,  and 
He  likes  himself. 
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STOKX 

POEMS 


THE  NUT  TREE 


TRADITIONAL 

I had  a little  nut  tree; 

Nothing  would  it  hear 
But  a silver  nutmeg, 

And  a golden  pear. 

The  King  of  Spain’s  daughter 
Came  to  visit  me, 

And  all  because  of 
My  little  nut  tree. 

I skipped  over  the  water, 

I danced  over  the  sea. 

And  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
Could  not  catch  me. 


TWEEDLEDUM  AND  TWEEDLEDEE 

TRADITIONAL 

Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee 
Agreed  to  have  a battle. 

For  Tweedledum  said  Tweedledee 
Had  spoiled  his  nice  new  rattle. 

Just  then  flew  by  a monstrous  crow, 

As  big  as  a tar-barrel, 

Which  frightened  both  the  heroes  so, 
They  quite  forgot  their  quarrel. 
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JONATHAN  BING 


BEATRICE  CURTIS  BROWN 


Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  out  in  his  carriage  to  visit  the  King,  ^ 
^'But  everyone  pointed  and  said,  “Took  at  that!  I 
Jonathan  Bing  has  forgotten  his  hat!” 

(JHe’d  forgotten  his  hat!) 

^ Poor  old  Jonathan  Bing 
Went  home  and  put  on  a new  hat  for  the  King, 
‘'But  up  by  the  palace  a soldier  said,  ‘^HilV 
You  can’t  see  the  King;  you’ve  forgotten  your  tie!” 
(^He’d  forgotten  his  tie!) 

Toor  old  Jonathan  Bing, 

He  put  on  a beautiful  tie  for  the  King, 

■^But  when  he  arrived  an  Archbishop  said,  “Ho! 
^You  can’t  come  to  court  in  pyjamas,  you  know!” 
oor  old  Jonathan  Bing 

Went  home  and  addressed  a short  note  to  the  King 
“If  you  please  will  excuse  me  I won’t  come  to  tea, 
For  home’s  the  best  place  for  all  people  like  me!” 


THE  ELF  AND  THE  DORMOUSE 

OLIVER  HERFORD 

Under  a toadstool  crept  a wee  Elf, 

Out  of  the  rain  to  shelter  himself. 

Under  the  toadstool,  sound  asleep. 

Sat  a big  Dormouse  all  in  a heap. 

Trembled  the  wee  Elf,  frightened,  and  yet 
Eearing  to  fly  away  lest  he  get  wet. 

To  the  next  shelter— maybe  a mile! 

Sudden  the  wee  Elf  smiled  a wee  smile, 
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Tugged  till  the  toadstool  toppled  in  two. 
Holding  it  over  him,  gaily  he  flew. 

Soon  he  was  safe  home,  dry  as  could  be. 

Soon  woke  the  Dormouse— “Good  gracious  me! 

Where  is  my  toadstool?”  loud  he  lamented. 
—And  that’s  how  umbrellas  first  were  invented. 


THE  LITTLE  KITTENS 

ANONYMOUS 

Two  little  kittens  one  stormy  night. 

Began  to  quarrel,  and  then  to  fight; 

One  had  a mouse,  the  other  had  none, 

And  that  was  the  way  the  quarrel  begun. 

“I’ll  have  that  mouse,”  said  the  bigger  cat. 

“You’ll  have  that  mouse?  We’ll  see  about  that.’^ 

“I  will  have  that  mouse,”  said  the  elder  one. 

“You  shan’t  have  that  mouse!”  said  the  little  one. 

I told  you  before  ’twas  a stormy  night 
When  these  two  little  kittens  began  to  fight; 

The  old  woman  seized  her  sweeping  broom, 

And  swept  the  two  kittens  right  out  of  the  room. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  frost  and  snow. 

And  the  two  little  kittens  had  nowhere  to  go; 

So  they  laid  them  down  on  the  mat  at  the  door. 
While  the  angry  old  woman  was  sweeping  the  floor. 

And  then  they  crept  in  as  quiet  as  mice. 

All  wet  with  snow,  and  as  cold  as  ice; 

For  they  found  it  was  better,  that  stormy  night. 

To  lie  down  and  sleep,  than  to  quarrel  and  fight. 
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THREE  LITTLE  KITTENS 


ELIZA  LEE  FOLLEN 

Three  little  kittens  lost  their  mittens, 

And  they  began  to  cry, 

“O  mother  dear, 

We  very  much  fear 

That  we  have  lost  our  mittens.” 

“Lost  your  mittens! 

You  naughty  kittens! 

Then  you  shall  have  no  pie.” 

“Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow.” 

“No,  you  shall  have  no  pie.” 

“Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow.” 

The  three  little  kittens  found  their  mittens, 
And  they  began  to  cry, 

“O  mother  dear. 

See  here,  see  here! 

See!  we  have  found  our  mittens.” 

“Put  on  your  mittens. 

You  silly  kittens. 

And  you  may  have  some  pie.” 

“Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r, 

O let  us  have  the  pie. 

Purr-r,  purr-r,  purr-r.” 

The  three  little  kittens  put  on  their  mittens, 
And  soon  ate  up  the  pie; 

“O  mother  dear. 

We  greatly  fear. 

That  we  have  soiled  our  mittens.” 
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“Soiled  your  mittens! 

You  naughty  kittens!” 

Then  they  began  to  sigh, 

“Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow.” 

The  three  little  kittens  washed  their  mittens, 
And  hung  them  out  to  dry, 

“O  mother  dear. 

Do  you  not  hear, 

That  we  have  washed  our  mittens?” 

“Washed  your  mittens! 

O,  you’re  good  kittens. 

But  I smell  a rat  close  by; 

Hush!  Hush!” 

“Mee-ow,  mee-ow, 

We  smell  a rat  close  by, 

Mee-ow,  mee-ow,  mee-ow.” 


THE  CATS’  TEA-PARTY 

ANONYMOUS 

Five  little  pussy-cats,  invited  out  to  tea. 

Cried:  “Mother,  let  us  go— Oh,  do!  for  good  we’ll  surely  be. 
We’ll  wear  our  bibs  and  hold  our  things  as  you  have  shown  us 
how— 

Spoons  in  right  paws,  cups  in  left— and  make  a pretty  bow; 
We’ll  always  say  “Yes,  if  you  please,”  and  “Only  half  of  that.” 
“Then  go,  my  darling  children,”  said  the  happy  Mother  Cat. 

The  five  little  pussy-cats  went  out  that  night  to  tea. 

Their  heads  were  smooth  and  glossy,  their  tails  were  swinging 
free; 
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They  held  their  things  as  they  had  learned,  and  tried  to  be 
polite,— 

With  snowy  bibs  beneath  their  chins  they  were  a pretty  sight. 
But,  alas,  for  manners  beautiful,  and  coats  as  soft  as  silk! 

The  moment  that  the  little  kits  were  asked  to  take  some  milk, 
They  dropped  their  spoons,  forgot  to  bow,  and— oh!  what  do  you 
think? 

They  put  their  noses  in  the  cups  and  all  began  to  drink! 

Yes,  every  naughty  little  kit  set  up  a miaou  for  more. 

Then  knocked  the  tea-cups  over,  and  scampered  through  the 
door. 


WHAT  BECAME  OF  THEM? 

ANONYMOUS 

He  was  a rat,  and  she  was  a rat. 

And  down  in  one  hole  they  did  dwell. 

And  both  were  as  black  as  a witch’s  cat, 

And  they  loved  one  another  well. 

He  had  a tail,  and  she  had  a tail. 

Both  long  and  curling  fine; 

And  each  said,  “Yours  is  the  finest  tail 
In  the  world,  excepting  mine.” 

He  smelt  the  cheese,  and  she  smelt  the  cheese, 
And  they  both  pronounced  it  good; 

And  both  remarked  it  would  greatly  add 
To  the  charms  of  their  daily  food; 

So  he  ventured  out,  and  she  ventured  out, 
And  I saw  them  go  with  pain; 

And  what  befell  them  I never  can  tell. 

But  they  never  came  back  again. 
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SIXPENCE 


TRADITIONAL 

I love  sixpence,  pretty  little  sixpence, 

I love  sixpence  better  than  my  life; 

I spent  a penny  of  it,  I lent  a penny  of  it. 

And  I took  fourpence  home  to  my  wife. 

Oh,  my  little  fourpence,  pretty  little  fourpence, 
I love  fourpence  better  than  my  life; 

I spent  a penny  of  it,  I lent  a penny  of  it. 

And  I took  twopence  home  to  my  wife. 

Oh,  my  little  twopence,  my  pretty  little  twopence, 
I love  twopence  better  than  my  life; 

I spent  a penny  of  it,  I lent  a penny  of  it. 

And  I took  nothing  home  to  my  wife. 

Oh,  my  little  nothing,  my  pretty  little  nothing. 
What  will  nothing  buy  for  my  wife? 

I have  nothing.  I’ll  spend  nothing, 

I love  nothing  better  than  my  wife. 


A FROG  HE  WOULD  A-WOOING  GO 

TRADITIONAL 

A frog  he  would  a-wooing  go, 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no. 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

So  off  he  set  with  his  opera  hat. 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

And  on  the  road  he  met  with  a rat. 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 
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“Pray,  Mr.  Rat,  will  you  go  with  me. 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

Kind  Mrs.  hlousey  for  to  seer” 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach, 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

When  they  came  to  the  door  of  Mousey’s  hall. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

They  gave  a loud  knock  and  they  gave  a loud  call. 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach, 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

“Pray,  Mrs.  Mouse,  are  you  within?” 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

“Oh,  yes,  kind  sirs.  I’m  sitting  to  spin.” 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

“Pray,  Mrs.  Mouse,  will  you  give  us  some  beer? 
Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

For  Froggy  and  I are  fond  of  good  cheer.” 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

“Pray,  Mr.  Frog,  will  you  give  us  a song? 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

But  let  it  be  something  that’s  not  very  long.” 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach, 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

“Indeed,  Mrs.  Mouse,”  replied  the  Frog, 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

“A  cold  has  made  me  as  hoarse  as  a dog.” 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 
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“Since  you  have  caught  cold,  Mr.  Frog,”  Mousie  said. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

“I’ll  sing  you  a song  that  I have  just  made.” 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach, 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

But  while  they  were  all  a merry-making. 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

A cat  and  her  kittens  came  tumbling  in. 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

The  cat  she  seized  the  rat  by  the  crown; 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

The  kittens  they  pulled  the  little  mouse  down. 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

This  put  Mr.  Frog  in  a terrible  fright, 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

He  took  up  his  hat,  and  he  wished  them  good-night. 
With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

But  as  Froggy  was  crossing  over  a brook. 

Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

A lily-white  duck  came  and  gobbled  him  up. 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 

So  there  was  an  end  of  one,  two,  and  three, 
Heigh-ho,  says  Rowley, 

The  Rat,  the  Mouse,  and  the  little  Frog-gee! 

With  a rowley,  powley,  gammon,  and  spinach. 
Heigh-ho,  says  Anthony  Rowley! 
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THE  WONDERFUL  FISHING  OF  PETERKIN  SPRAY 


ISABEL  ECCLESTONE  MACKAY 

A fisherman  bold  was  Peterkin  Spray, 

And  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  away. 
And  when  he  got  there,  he  embarked  once  more 
Down  the  path  that  leads  to  the  Sun’s  back  door. 
■'Ho!  Ho!”  said  the  Sun,  ‘‘here  is  Fisherman  Spray, 
But  the  cook  doesn’t  need  any  salmon  to-day.” 

“Too  bad,  Mr.  Sun,”  said  Peterkin  Spray, 

And  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  away. 
But  the  wind  was  so  light  that  ’twas  half-past  eight 
When  he  called  his  wares  at  the  Moon-man’s  gate. 
“Fresh  fish!”  he  cried,  but  the  Moon-man  said, 

“I  never  eat  fish  when  Pm  going  to  bed.” 

“What  a fussy  old  Moon!”  sighed  Peterkin  Spray, 
And  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  away. 
And  when  he  got  there,  he  exclaimed  “My  Stars! 

I had  almost  forgotten  to  call  on  Mars.” 

“Fine  fish,”  cried  Mars  and  he  smacked  his  lips, 
“Charge  a dozen  or  so  to  my  next  eclipse!” 

“O  dear,  O dear!”  sighed  Peterkin  Spray, 

And  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  away. 
And  when  he  got  there,  he  declared,  “I  wish 
1 never,  never  had  learned  to  fish. 

For  some  won’t  buy  and  others  won’t  pay. 

And  Pm  tired,  and  tired  of  sailing  away!” 

“I  know  what  Pll  do!”  said  Peterkin  Spray, 

And  he  turned  his  boat  down  the  Milky  Way. 

He  opened  the  Dipper  (yes,  honest,  he  did!) 

He  popped  in  his  cargo,  and  slapped  down  the  lid. 
“Here’s  a kettle  of  fish!”  laughed  Peterkin  Spray. 
And  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  and  he  sailed  away. 
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THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY-CAT 


EDWARD  LEAR 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-cat  went  to  sea 
In  a beautiful  pea-green  boat: 

They  took  some  honey,  and  plenty  of  money 
Wrapped  up  in  a five-pound  note. 

The  Owl  looked  up  to  the  stars  above, 

And  sang  to  a small  guitar, 

“O  lovely  Pussy,  O Pussy,  my  love. 

What  a beautiful  Pussy  you  are. 

You  are. 

What  a beautiful  Pussy  you  are!’’ 

Pussy  said  to  the  Owl,  “You  elegant  fowl, 

How  charmingly  sweet  you  sing! 

Oh!  let  us  be  married;  too  long  we  have  tarried: 
But  what  shall  we  do  for  a ring?” 

They  sailed  away,  for  a year  and  a day. 

To  the  land  where  the  bong-tree  grows; 

And  there  in  a wood  a Piggy-wig  stood. 

With  a ring  at  the  end  of  his  nose. 

His  nose. 

With  a ring  at  the  end  of  his  nose. 


“Dear  Pig,  are  you  willing  to  sell  for  one  shilling 
Your  ring?”  Said  the  Piggy,  “I  will.” 

So  they  took  it  away,  and  were  married  next  day 
By  the  Turkey  who  lives  on  the  hill. 

They  dined  on  mince  and  slices  of  quince. 
Which  they  ate  with  a runcible  spoon; 

And  hand  in  hand,  on  the  edge  of  the  sand, 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

The  moon. 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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A PICNIC 


AILEEN  FISHER 

We  had  a picnic. 
We  had  huns. 

We  had  wieners— 
big  fat  ones. 

We  had  wieners 
on  a stick  . . . 
Mother  told  us: 
“Don’t  be  quick, 
Turn  your  wieners 
front  and  back, 
cook  them  slowly 
till  they  crack.” 

We  had  cookies 
and  lemonade. 

Beth  saw  a bee 
and  got  afraid. 

I dropped  a pickle 
in  the  dirt, 
but  I washed  it  off 
so  it  didn’t  hurt. 
We  had  a picnic. 
Was  it  fun! 

NOW  all  we  want 
is  another  one! 
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ONE,  TWO,  THREE 

HENRY  CUYLER  RUNNER 

It  was  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady. 

And  a boy  that  was  half-past  three; 

And  the  way  that  they  played  together 
Was  beautiful  to  see. 

She  couldn’t  go  running  and  jumping, 

And  the  boy  no  more  could  he; 

For  he  was  a thin  little  fellow. 

With  a thin  little  twisted  knee. 

They  sat  in  the  yellow  sunlight, 

Out  under  the  maple  tree; 

And  the  game  they  played  I’ll  tell  you 
Just  as  it  was  told  to  me. 

It  was  Hide-And-Go-Seek  they  were  playing, 
Though  you’d  never  have  known  it  to  be— 

With  an  old,  old,  old,  old  lady 
And  a boy  with  a twisted  knee. 

The  boy  would  bend  his  face  down 
On  his  little  sound  right  knee. 

And  he  guessed  where  she  was  hiding 
In  guesses  One,  Two,  Three. 

“You  are  in  the  china  closet!” 

He  would  laugh  and  cry  with  glee— 

It  wasn’t  the  china  closet. 

But  he  still  had  Two  and  Three. 

“You  are  up  in  Father’s  big  bedroom. 

In  the  chest  with  the  queer  old  key!” 

And  she  said:  “You  are  warm  and  warmer; 

But  you  are  not  quite  right,”  said  she. 
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“It  can’t  be  the  little  cupboard 

Where  Mother’s  things  used  to  be— 

So  it  must  be  the  clothes-press,  Grandma,” 
And  he  found  her  with  his  Three. 

Then  she  covered  her  face  with  her  fingers, 
That  were  wrinkled  and  white  and  wee. 
And  she  guessed  where  the  boy  was  hiding, 
With  a One  and  a Two  and  a Three. 

And  they  never  had  stirred  from  their  places 
Right  under  the  maple  tree— 

This  old,  old,  old,  old  lady. 

And  the  boy  with  the  lame  little  knee— 
This  dear,  dear,  dear,  old  lady. 

And  the  boy  who  was  half-past  three. 


WYNKEN,  BLYNKEN,  AND  NOD 

EUGENE  FIELD 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a wooden  shoe— 

Sailed  on  the  river  of  crystal  light. 

Into  a sea  of  dew. 

“Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish?” 
The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 

“We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea; 

Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we!” 

Said  Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a song. 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe. 

And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 
Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 
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The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea— 

‘‘Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish— 

Never  afeared  are  we”; 

So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three: 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam— 

Then  down  from  the  skies  came  the  wooden  shoe, 
Bringing  the  fishermen  home; 

’Twas  all  so  pretty  a sail  it  seemed 
As  if  it  could  not  be, 

And  some  folks  thought  ’twas  a dream  they’d  dreamed 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea— 

But  I shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three: 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a little  head. 

And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 
Is  a wee  one’s  trundle-bed. 

So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 
Of  wonderful  sights  that  be. 

And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea, 

Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three: 
Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 
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THE  DUEL 


EUGENE  FIELD 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat; 

’Twas  half-past  twelve,  and  (what  do  you  think!) 
Nor  one  nor  t’other  had  slept  a wink! 

The  old  Dutch  clock  and  the  Chinese  plate 
Appeared  to  know  as  sure  as  fate 
There  was  going  to  be  a terrible  spat. 

(I  wasn’t  there;  1 sim'ply  state 

What  was  told  to  me  hy  the  Chinese  flatel) 

The  gingham  dog  went  “Bow-wow-wow!” 

And  the  calico  cat  replied  “Mee-ow!” 

The  air  was  littered,  an  hour  or  so, 

With  bits  of  gingham  and  calico. 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney-place 
Lip  with  its  hands  before  its  face. 

For  it  always  dreaded  a family  row! 

(Now  mind:  I’m  only  telling  yon 

What  the  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true!} 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue, 

And  wailed,  “Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do!” 

But  the  ainvham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that. 

Employing  every  tooth  and  claw 
In  the  awfullest  way  you  ever  saw— 

And  oh!  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew! 

(Don’t  fancy  I exaggerate— 

1 got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  flatel) 

Next  morning,  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  dog  or  cat; 

And  some  folk  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away! 
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But  the  truth  about  the  cat  and  pup 
Is  this:  They  ate  each  other  up! 
Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  that! 
(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 
And  that  is  how  I came  to  know.) 


THREE  BUGS 

ALICE  CARY 

Three  little  bugs  in  a basket, 

And  hardly  room  for  two! 

And  one  was  yellow,  and  one  was  black, 

And  one  like  me  and  you. 

The  space  was  small,  no  doubt,  for  all; 

But  what  should  three  bugs  do? 

Three  little  bugs  in  a basket. 

And  hardly  crumbs  for  two; 

And  all  were  selfish  in  their  hearts. 

The  same  as  I or  you; 

So  the  strong  ones  said:  “We  will  eat  this  bread, 
And  that  is  what  we’ll  do!’’ 

Three  little  bugs  in  a basket. 

And  the  beds  but  two  would  hold; 

So  they  all  three  fell  to  quarrelling,— 

The  white  and  the  black  and  the  gold; 

And  two  of  the  bugs  got  under  the  rugs. 

And  one  was  out  in  the  cold! 

So  he  that  was  left  in  the  basket, 

Without  a crumb  to  chew. 

Or  a thread  to  wrap  himself  about. 

When  the  wind  across  him  blew. 

Pulled  one  of  the  rugs  from  one  of  the  bugs. 
And  so  the  quarrel  grew! 
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And  so  there  was  war  in  the  basket, 

Ah,  pity  his,  his  true! 

But  he  that  was  frozen  and  starved  at  last 
A strength  from  his  weakness  drew. 

And  pulled  the  rugs  from  both  of  the  bugs, 

And  killed  and  ate  them  too! 

Now  when  bugs  live  in  a basket. 

Though  more  than  it  well  can  hold, 

It  seems  to  me  they  had  better  agree,— 

The  white  and  the  black  and  the  gold. 

And  share  what  comes  of  the  beds  and  the  crumbs, 

And  leave  no  bug  in  the  cold. 

THE  TALE  OF  CUSTARD,  THE  DRAGON 

OGDEN  NASH 

Belinda  lived  in  a little  white  house. 

With  a little  black  kitten  and  a little  gray  mouse, 

And  a little  yellow  dog  and  a little  red  wagon. 

And  a realio,  trulio,  little  pet  dragon. 

Now  the  name  of  the  little  black  kitten  was  Ink, 

And  the  little  gray  mouse,  she  called  her  Blink, 

And  the  little  yellow  dog  was  sharp  as  Mustard, 

But  the  dragon  was  a coward,  and  she  called  him  Custard. 

Custard  the  dragon  had  big  sharp  teeth. 

And  spikes  on  top  of  him  and  scales  underneath, 

Mouth  like  a fireplace,  chimney  for  a nose. 

And  realio,  trulio,  daggers  in  his  toes. 

Belinda  was  as  brave  as  a barrel  full  of  bears. 

And  Ink  and  Blink  chased  lions  down  the  stairs. 

Mustard  was  as  brave  as  a tiger  in  a rage. 

But  Custard  cried  for  a nice  safe  cage. 
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Belinda  tickled  him,  she  tickled  him  unmerciful, 

Ink,  Blink,  and  Mustard,  they  rudely  called  him  Percival, 
They  all  sat  laughing  in  the  little  red  wagon 
At  the  realio,  trulio,  cowardly  dragon. 

Belinda  giggled  till  she  shook  the  house. 

And  Blink  said,  “Weeek!”  (which  is  giggling  for  a mouse). 
Ink  and  Mustard  rudely  asked  his  age 
When  Custard  cried  for  a nice  safe  cage. 

Suddenly,  suddenly  they  heard  a nasty  sound. 

And  Mustard  growled,  and  they  ail  looked  around. 
“Meowch!”  cried  Ink,  and  “Ooh!”  cried  Belinda, 

For  there  was  a pirate,  climbing  in  the  winda. 

Pistol  in  his  left  hand,  pistol  in  his  right. 

And  he  held  in  his  teeth  a cutlass  bright. 

His  beard  was  black,  one  leg  was  wood; 

It  was  clear  that  the  pirate  meant  no  good. 

Belinda  paled,  and  she  cried,  “Help!  Help!’' 

But  Mustard  fled  with  a terrified  yelp. 

Ink  trickled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  household 
And  little  mouse  Blink  strategically  mouseholed. 

But  up  jumped  Custard,  snorting  like  an  engine, 

Clashed  his  tail  like  irons  in  a dungeon. 

With  a clatter  and  a clank  and  a jangling  squirm 
He  went  at  the  pirate  like  a robin  at  a worm. 

The  pirate  gaped  at  Belinda’s  dragon. 

And  gulped  some  grog  from  his  pocket  flagon. 

He  fired  two  bullets,  but  they  didn’t  hit. 

And  Custard  gobbled  him,  every  bit. 

Belinda  embraced  him.  Mustard  licked  him, 

No  one  mourned  for  his  pirate  victim. 

Ink  and  Blink  in  glee  did  gyrate 
Around  the  dragon  that  ate  the  pirate. 
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Belinda  still  lives  in  her  little  white  house, 

With  her  little  black  kitten  and  her  little  gray  mouse, 
And  her  little  yellow  dog  and  her  little  red  wagon, 
And  her  realio,  trulio,  little  pet  dragon. 

Belinda  is  as  brave  as  a barrel  full  of  bears, 

And  Ink  and  Blink  chase  lions  down  the  stairs. 
Mustard  is  as  brave  as  a tiger  in  a rage. 

But  Custard  keeps  erying  for  a niee  safe  eage. 


GOING  TOO  FAR 

MILDRED  HOWELLS 

A woman  who  lived  in  Holland,  of  old. 

Polished  her  brass  till  it  shone  like  gold. 

She  M^ashed  her  pig  after  all  his  meals 
In  spite  of  his  energetie  squeals. 

She  serubbed  her  doorstep  into  the  ground. 

And  the  ehildren’s  faees,  pink  and  round. 

She  washed  so  hard  that  in  several  eases 
She  polished  their  features  off  their  faees— 

Whieh  gave  them  an  odd  appearanee,  though 
She  thought  they  were  really  neater  so! 

Then  her  passion  for  eleaning  quiekly  grew. 

And  she  serubbed  and  polished  the  village  through, 
Until,  to  the  rage  of  all  the  people. 

She  eleaned  the  weather-vane  off  the  steeple. 

As  she  looked  at  the  sky  one  summer’s  night 
She  thought  that  the  stars  shone  out  less  bright; 

And  she  said  with  a sigh,  ‘‘If  I were  there. 

I’d  rub  them  up  till  the  world  should  stare.” 

That  night  a storm  began  to  brew. 

And  a wind  from  the  oeean  blew  and  blew 
Till,  when  she  eame  to  her  door  next  day 
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It  whisked  her  up,  and  blew  her  away— 

Up  and  up  in  the  air  so  high 
That  she  vanished,  at  last,  in  the  stormy  sky. 
Since  then  it’s  said  that  each  twinkling  star 
And  the  big  white  moon,  shine  brighter  far. 
But  the  neighbours  shake  their  heads  in  fear 
She  may  rub  so  hard  they  will  disappear! 
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AT  HOME 

AND  AT  PLAY 


SHOES  , 

TOM  ROBINSON 

My  father  has  a pair  of  shoes 
So  beautiful  to  see! 

I want  to  wear  my  father’s  shoes, 
They  are  too  big  for  me. 

My  baby  brother  has  a pair, 

As  cunning  as  can  be! 

My  feet  won’t  go  into  that  pair. 
They  are  too  small  for  mC; 

There’s  only  one  thing  I can  do 
Till  I get  small  or  grown. 

cD  O 

If  I want  to  have  a fitting  shoe, 
I’ll  have  to  wear  my  own. 


CHOOSING  SHOES 

FFRIDA  WOLFE 

New  shoes,  new  shoes, 

Red  and  pink  and  blue  shoes, 
Tell  me,  what  would  you  choose. 
If  they’d  let  us  buy? 

Buckle-shoes,  bow  shoes. 

Pretty  pointy-toe  shoes, 

Strappy,  cappy,  low  shoes; 

Let’s  have  some  to  try. 

Bright  shoes,  white  shoes, 
Dandy-dance-hy-night  shoes— 
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Perhaps-a-little-tight  shoes, 
Like  some?  so  would  I. 

BUT 

Flat  shoes,  fat  shoes, 
Stump-along-like-that  shoes, 
Wipe-them-on-the-mat  shoes, 
d hat’s  the  sort  they’ll  buy. 


i/  NEIGHBOURLY 

VIOLET  ALLEYN  STOREY 

My  Mother  sends  our  neighbours  things 
On  fancy  little  plates. 

One  day  she  sent  them  custard  pie 
And  they  sent  back  stuffed  dates. 

And  once  she  sent  them  angel  food 
And  they  returned  ice  cream; 

Another  time  for  purple  plums 
They  gave  us  devil’s  dream. 

She  always  keeps  enough  for  us 
No  matter  what  she  sends. 

Our  goodies  seem  much  better 

When  we  share  them  with  our  friends. 

And  even  if  they  didn’t,  why. 

It’s  surely  lots  of  fun, 

’Cause  that  way  we  get  two  desserts 
Instead  of  only  one! 
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COME  AND  PLAY 


TRADITIONAL 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play, 

The  moon  doth  shine  as  bright  as  day. 
Leave  your  supper  and  leave  your  sleep, 
And  join  your  playfellows  in  the  street. 
Come  with  a whoop  and  come  with  a call. 
Come  with  a good  will  or  come  not  at  all. 
Up  the  ladder  and  down  the  wall, 

A half-penny  loaf  will  serve  us  all; 

You  will  find  milk,  and  Lll  find  flour. 

And  we’ll  have  a pudding  in  half  an  hour. 


THE  SWING 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a swing. 
Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 

Oh,  I do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a child  can  do! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall. 

Till  I can  see  so  wide. 

Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 
Over  the  countryside. 

Till  1 look  down  on  the  garden  green, 
Down  on  the  roof  so  brown— 

Up  in  the  air  I go  flying  again, 

Up  in  the  air  and  down. 
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“^ETTY  AT  THE  PARTY 


ANONYMOUS 


“When  I was  at  the  party,” 
Said  Betty,  aged  just  four, 
“A  little  girl  fell  off  her  chair 
Right  down  upon  the  floor; 
And  all  the  other  little  girls 
Began  to  laugh,  but  me— 
r didn’t  laugh  a single  bit,” 
Said  Betty,  seriously. 


“Why  not?”  her  mother  asked  her, 
Full  of  delight  to  find 
That  Betty— bless  her  little  heart!— 
Had  been  so  sweetly  kind. 

“Why  didn’t  you  laugh,  my  darling? 

Or  don’t  you  like  to  tell?” 

“I  didn’t  laugh,”  said  Betty, 

“ ’Cause  it  was  I that  fell.” 


FROLIC 

M 

The  children  were  shouting  together. 

And  racing  along  the  sands, 

A glimmer  of  dancing  shadows, 

A dove-like  flutter  of  hands. 

The  stars  were  shouting  in  heaven. 

The  sun  was  chasing  the  moon; 

The  game  was  the  same  as  the  children’s. 
They  danced  to  the  selfsame  tune. 

The  whole  of  the  world  was  merry. 

One  joy  from  the  vale  to  the  height, 

Where  the  blue  woods  of  twilight  encircled 
The  lovely  lawns  of  the  light. 
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ALICE 

CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI 


Dancing  on  the  hill-tops, 

Singing  in  the  valleys, 

Laughing  with  the  echoes. 

Merry  little  Alice. 

Playing  games  with  lamhkins 
In  the  flowering  valleys. 
Gathering  pretty  posies. 

Helpful  little  Aliee. 

If  her  father’s  cottage 
Turned  into  a palace. 

And  he  owned  the  hill-tops 
And  the  flowering  valleys. 

She’d  he  none  the  happier, 

Happy  little  Alice. 

TEN  LITTLE  INDIANS 

TRADITIONAL 

John  Brown  had  a little  Indian 
John  Brown  had  a little  Indian 
John  Brown  had  a little  Indian 
One  little  Indian  boy. 

One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Indians 
Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  Indians 
Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Indians 
Ten  little  Indian  boys. 

Ten  little,  nine  little,  eight  little  Indians 
Seven  little,  six  little,  five  little  Indians 
Four  little,  three  little,  two  little  Indians 
One  little  Indian  boy. 
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^ MY  TOYS 


ANONYMOUS 

I really  believe,  in  the  night-time 
When  I am  asleep  in  my  bed, 

That  my  toys  get  up  out  of  their  boxes 
And  dance  on  the  carpet  instead; 

For  when  I get  up  in  the  morning. 
They’re  not  where  I put  them  at  night 

Fm  sure  that  the  pistol  goes  popping— 
I’m  certain  the  soldier-boys  fight! 

The  old  Noah’s  Ark  in  the  cupboard 
I know  goes  a-floating  away. 

Till  it  reaches  a mountain  of  cushions, 
And  there  does  it  settle  and  stay; 

And  the  animals  march  out  in  order— 
The  lion  and  the  leopard  and  bear: 

I wish  that  I weren’t  so  sleepy. 

For  I should  so  love  to  be  there. 

The  humming-top  hums,  I am  certain, 
And  spins  near  the  nursery  door; 

The  marbles  go  hunting  in  couples. 

And  go  for  a roll  on  the  floor. 

The  picture-books  jump  from  the  table, 
With  pages  that  flutter  and  fly. 

And  the  big  yellow  ball  in  the  corner 
Goes  creepily,  creepily  by! 

I wish  that  I wasn’t  so  sleepy. 

For  then  I should  stay  up  and  see 

The  toys  that  I keep  in  the  cupboard 
Go  jumping  and  hopping  round  me. 
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Oh!  it  would  he  jolly  to  catch  them, 

When  they  thought  I was  safely  in  bed; 
But  as  they  don’t  come  when  you  watch  them, 
ril  imagine  them  playing  instead. 


MY  DOLL 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

I once  had  a sweet  little  doll,  dears. 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 

Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears, 
And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 

But  I lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I played  on  the  heath  one  day; 

And  I cried  for  her  more  than  a week,  dears, 
But  I never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I played  on  the  heath  one  day; 

Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears. 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away. 

And  her  arm  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears. 
And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled; 

Yet  for  old  sakes’  sake,  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 
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THE  CUPBOARD 

WALTER  DE  LA  MARE 

I know  a little  cupboard, 

With  a teeny  tiny  key, 

And  there’s  a jar  of  Lollypops 
For  me,  me,  me. 

It  has  a little  shelf,  my  dear. 

As  dark  as  dark  can  be, 

And  there’s  a dish  of  Banbury  Cakes, 
For  me,  me,  me. 

I have  a small  fat  grandmamma. 

With  a very  slippery  knee, 

And  she’s  Keeper  of  the  Cupboard, 
With  the  key,  key,  key. 

And  when  I’m  very  good,  my  dear. 

As  good  as  good  can  be, 

There’s  Banbury  Cakes,  and  Lollypops 
For  me,  me,  me. 


HOW  MANY  MILES  TO  BABYLON? 

TRADITIONAL 

How  many  miles  to  Babylon? 

Three  score  miles  and  ten. 

Can  I get  there  by  candle-light? 

Yes,  and  back  again. 
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IF  ONLY  . . . 


ROSE  FYLEMAN 

If  only  Fd  some  money, 

Fd  buy  a jolly  boat 
And  get  a pair  of  sea-boots 
And  a furry  sort  of  coat, 

A case  or  two  of  salted  beef 
And  a seaman’s  wooden  chest, 

And  Fd  sail  away  to  the  North  Pole, 

Or  Fd  sail  away  to  the  South  Pole, 
Whichever  I thought  was  best. 

Fd  get  up  very  early— 

They  wouldn’t  see  me  go— 

Jimmy  would  be  with  me 
But  no  one  else  would  know. 

Dogs  are  very  useful, 

And  I couldn’t  part  with  Jim; 

But  whether  I went  to  the  North  Pole, 
Or  whether  I went  to  the  South  Pole, 

It  wouldn’t  matter  to  him. 

Perhaps  we’d  see  a mountain 
That  no  one  else  had  seen; 

Perhaps  we’d  find  a countrv 
Where  no  one  else  had  been; 

Perhaps  we’d  climb  an  iceberg 
And  see  the  midnight  sun  . . . 

Oh,  whether  we  went  to  the  North  Pole, 
Or  whether  we  went  to  the  South  Pole, 
Wouldn’t  it  all  be  fun! 
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WHERE  GO  THE  BOATS? 


ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

Dark  brown  is  the  river, 
Golden  is  the  sand, 

It  flows  along  for  ever, 

With  trees  on  either  hand. 

Green  leaves  a-floating, 

Castles  of  the  foam, 

Boats  of  mine  a-boating— 
Where  will  all  come  home? 

On  goes  the  river, 

And  out  past  the  mill, 

Away  down  the  valley. 

Away  down  the  hill. 

Away  down  the  river, 

A hundred  miles  or  more. 
Other  little  children 

Shall  bring  my  boats  ashore. 


THE  SNOWMAN’S  RESOLUTION 

AILEEN  FISHER 

The  snowman’s  hat  was  crooked 
And  his  nose  was  out  of  place 
And  several  of  his  whiskers 
Had  fallen  from  his  face. 

But  the  snowman  didn’t  notice 
For  he  was  trying  to  think 
Of  a New  Year’s  resolution 
That  wouldn’t  melt  or  shrink. 
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He  thought  and  planned  and  pondered 
With  his  little  snow-ball  head 
Till  his  eyes  began  to  glisten 
And  his  toes  began  to  spread; 

And  at  last  he  said,  “IVe  got  it— 
ril  make  a firm  resolve 
That  no  matter  what  the  weather 
My  smile  will  not  dissolve.” 

Now  the  snowman  acted  wisely 
And  his  resolution  won, 

For  his  splinter  smile  was  wooden 
And  it  didn’t  mind  the  sun! 


HIDING 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

I’m  hiding.  I’m  hiding. 

And  no  one  knows  where; 

For  all  they  can  see  is  my 
Toes  and  my  hair. 

And  I just  heard  my  father 
Say  to  my  mother— 

“But,  darling,  he  must  be 
Somewhere  or  other; 

“Have  you  looked  in  the  inkwell?” 
And  Mother  said,  “Where?” 

“In  the  inkwell,”  said  Father.  But 
I was  not  there. 

Then  “Wait!”  cried  my  Mother- 
'd think  that  I see 
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Him  under  the  carpet/'  But 
It  was  not  me. 

“Inside  the  mirror’s 
A pretty  good  place,” 

Said  Father  and  looked,  but  saw 
Only  his  face. 

“We’ve  hunted,”  sighed  Mother, 
“As  hard  as  we  could 
And  I am  so  afraid  that  we’ve 
Lost  him  for  good.” 

Then  I laughed  out  aloud 
And  I wiggled  my  toes 
And  Father  said— “Look,  dear, 

I wonder  if  those 

Toes  could  be  Benny’s? 

There  are  ten  of  them,  see?” 
And  they  vtpere  so  surprised  to  find 
Out  it  was  me! 


THE  LAND  OF  COUNTERPANE 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

When  I was  sick  and  lay  a-bed, 

I had  two  pillows  at  my  head. 

And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day. 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so 
I watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go. 

With  different  uniforms  and  drills. 
Among  the  bed-clothes,  through  the  hills; 
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And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets; 

Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out, 

And  planted  cities  all  about. 

I was  the  oiant  great  and  still 
That  sits  upon  the  pillowdiill, 

And  sees  before  him,  dale  and  plain, 

The  pleasant  land  of  counterpane. 

V I MEANT  TO  DO  MY  WORK  TO-DAY 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE 

I meant  to  do  my  work  to-day— 

But  a brown  bird  sang  in  the  apple-tree, 
And  a butterfly  flitted  across  the  field, 

And  all  the  leaves  were  calling  me. 

And  the  wind  went  sighing  over  the  land. 
Tossing  the  grasses  to  and  fro. 

And  a rainbow  held  out  its  shining  hand— 

So  what  could  I do  but  laugh  and  go? 

THE  SPRINKLER 

DOROTHY  ALDIS 

The  sprinkler  is  what’s  fun  to  see 
Underneath  our  big  elm  tree. 

It  swirls  around  its  big  wet  drops. 

First  on  mother’s  pretty  phlox 
And  last  on  father’s  hollyhocks. 

And  all  their  little  faces  get 
So  very,  very  nice  and  wet. 

And  when  no  one  is  there  to  see 
I run  and  get  some  drops  on  me. 
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THE  CIRCUS  HORSE 

T.  A.  DALY 

A It  was  a fiery  circus  horse 

That  ramped,  and  stamped,  and  neighed, 
Till  every  creature  in  its  course 
Fled  frightened  and  dismaved. 

, The  chickens  on  the  roadway’s  edge 
Arose  and  flapped  their  wings. 

And  making  for  the  sheltering  hedge, 

Flew  off  like  crazy  things. 

Nor  iron  gates  nor  fences  barred 
That  mettled  steed’s  career. 

I It  galloped  right  across  our  yard 
And  filled  us  all  with  fear; 

^ And  when  it  tossed  its  head  and  ran 
Straight  through  the  pantry  door,. 

Cook  almost  dropped  her  frying-pan 
Upon  the  kitchen  floor! 

£ It  neighed,  and  pranced,  and  wheeled  about. 
And  scampered  off,  and  then 
We  scarcely  saw  the  creature  out 
When  it  was  in  again. 

And  so  throughout  the  livelong  day 
Through  house,  and  yard,  and  street. 

That  charger  held  its  fearsome  way 
And  only  stopped  to  eat. 

,<  But  when,  at  dusk,  a little  lame. 

It  slowly  climbed  the  stairs. 

Behold!  a gentle  lady  came 
And  made  it  say  its  prayers. 

Now,  what  a wondrous  change  you  see! 

Sh!  Come  and  take  a peep— 

Here  lies,  as  tame  as  tame  can  be, 

A little  boy  asleep! 
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THE  PROBLEM 

TOM  COWAN 


Two  and  two, 

Fm  told, 

Make  four. 

Never  less 
And  never  more. 

But, 

When  I ask  Dad 
The  reason  why. 

He  doesn’t  know— 

No  more  than 

I. 

And  two  from  four, 

They  always  say. 

Leaves  other  two 
To  take  away. 

But 

What  I really  want  to  know 
Is  why  they  bother  ’bout  it 
So. 

Of  course, 

I know  when  eating  candy 
It  does  come  in  a little  handy 
To  know 
That  four 
Is  just 
So  many, 

That  two 
Is  more 

Than  not  have 


IF 

ROSE  FYLEMAN 

If  I were  a bird  with  a dear  little  nest 
I should  always  be  going  for  flights, 

Fd  fly  to  the  North  and  the  South  and  the  West 
And  see  all  the  wonderful  sights. 

Fd  perch  on  the  point  of  the  very  tall  spires, 

And  race  with  the  insects  and  bees. 

And  there  would  be  parties  on  telegraph  wires. 
And  school  at  the  top  of  the  trees. 

If  I were  a fairy  and  lived  in  a flower. 

What  fun,  oh,  what  fun  it  would  be! 

Fm  certain  I never  should  sleep  for  an  hour, 

And  Fd  always  have  honey  for  tea; 

And  never  a stocking  or  shoe  would  I wear. 

Nor  ever  a hat  on  my  head. 

And  no  one  would  tell  me  to  tidy  my  hair, 

And  no  one  would  send  me  to  bed. 

If  I were  a duchess  in  satin  and  pearls, 

Fd  curtsey  like  this  and  like  this; 

Fd  graciously  smile  at  the  lords  and  the  earls. 

And  give  them  my  fingers  to  kiss. 

And  mother  should  dress  all  in  silver  and  pink, 
And  daddy  in  silver  and  green. 

And  off  we  should  go  in  a coach,  only  think, 

To  live  with  the  King  and  the  Queen! 
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SLEEP,  BABY,  SLEEP 


TRADITIONAL 


Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

Thy  father  watches  the  sheep; 

Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree, 
And  down  falls  a little  dream  on  thee; 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 


The 

The 


Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 

The  large  stars  are  the  sheep; 
wee  stars  are  the  lambs,  I guess, 
fair  moon  is  the  shepherdess: 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 


BED  IN  SUMMER 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

In  winter  I get  up  at  night 
And  dress  by  yellow  candlelight. 

In  summer,  quite  the  other  way, 

I have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree, 
Or  hear  the  grown-up  people’s  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you. 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I should  like  so  much  to  play. 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  dayi’ 
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j TWO  IN  BED 

A.  B.  ROSS 

^Vhen  my  brother  1 ommy 
Sleeps  in  bed  with  me, 

He  doubles  up 
and  makes 
himself 
exactly 
like^ 
a 
V 

And  ’cause  the  bed  is  not  so  wide, 
A part  of  him  is  on  my  side. 


THE  SLEEPY  SONG 

JOSEPHINE  DASKAM  BACON 

As  soon  as  the  fire  burns  red  and  low 
And  the  house  upstairs  is  still, 

She  sings  me  a queer  little  sleepy  song. 

Of  sheep  that  go  over  the  hill. 

The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft. 
Their  colours  are  gray  and  white; 

They  follow  their  leader  nose  and  tail. 

For  they  must  be  home  by  night. 

And  one  slips  over,  and  one  comes  next. 
And  one  runs  after  behind; 

The  gray  one’s  nose  at  the  white  one’s  tail, 
The  top  of  the  hill  they  find. 

And  when  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
They  quietly  slip  away. 
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But  one  runs  over  and  one  comes  next— 
Their  colours  are  white  and  gray. 

And  over  they  go,  and  over  they  go, 

And  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft, 
And  the  house  upstairs  is  still. 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes  next, 
The  good  little,  gray  little  sheep! 

I watch  how  the  fire  burns  red  and  low, 
And  she  says  that  I fall  asleep. 


INDIAN  LULLABY 

CHARLES  MYALL 

Rock-a-by,  hush-a-by,  little  papoose. 

The  stars  come  into  the  sky; 

The  whippoorwill’s  crying,  the  daylight  is  dying. 
The  river  runs  murmuring  by. 

The  pine  trees  are  slumbering,  little  papoose. 

The  squirrel  has  gone  to  his  nest; 

The  robins  are  sleeping,  the  mother  bird’s  keeping 
The  little  ones  warm  with  her  breast. 

The  roebuck  is  dreaming,  my  little  papoose. 

His  mate  lies  asleep  at  his  side; 

The  breezes  are  pining,  the  moonbeams  are  shining 
All  over  the  prairie  wide. 

Then  hush-a-by,  rock-a-by,  little  papoose. 

You  sail  on  the  river  of  dreams; 

Dear  Manitou  loves  you  and  watches  above  you 
Till  time  when  the  morning  light  gleams. 
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THE  SANDMAN 


MARGARET  VANDEGRIFT 

The  rosy  clouds  float  overhead, 

The  sun  is  going  down; 

And  now  the  sandman’s  gentle  tread 
Comes  stealing  through  the  town. 

“White  sand,  white  sand,”  he  softly  cries, 

And  as  he  shakes  his  hand. 

Straightway  there  lies  on  babies’  eyes 
His  gift  of  shining  sand. 

Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown. 

As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes 
through  the  town. 

He  smiles  to  see  the  eyelids  close 
Above  the  happy  eyes; 

And  every  child  right  well  he  knows,— 

Oh,  he  is  very  wise! 

But  if,  as  he  goes  through  the  land, 

A naughty  baby  cries. 

His  other  hand  takes  dull  gray  sand 
To  close  the  wakeful  eyes. 

Blue  eyes,  gray  eyes,  black  eyes,  and  brown. 

As  shuts  the  rose,  they  softly  close,  when  he  goes 
through  the  town. 

BEFORE  SLEEPING 

TRADITIONAL 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  that  I lie  on. 

Four  corners  to  my  bed. 

Four  angels  round  my  head— 

One  to  watch,  and  two  to  pray. 

And  one  to  keep  all  fear  away. 
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NORSE  LULLABY 


EUGENE  FIELD 

The  sky  is  dark  and  the  hills  are  white, 

As  the  storm-king  speeds  from  the  north  to-night 
And  this  is  the  song  the  storm-king  sings, 

As  over  the  world  his  cloak  he  flings : 

“Sleep,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep;” 

He  rustles  his  wings  and  gruffly  sings: 

“Sleep,  little  one,  sleep.” 

On  yonder  mountainside  a vine 
Clings  at  the  foot  of  a mother  pine; 

The  tree  bends  over  the  tremblina  thing 

o o 

And  only  the  vine  can  hear  her  sing; 

“Sleep,  little  one,  sleep— 

What  shall  you  fear  when  I am  here? 

Sleep,  little  one,  sleep.” 

The  king  may  sing  in  his  bitter  flight. 

The  tree  may  croon  to  the  vine  to-night, 

But  the  little  snowflake  at  my  breast 
Liketh  the  song  1 sing  the  best,— 

Sleep,  little  one,  sleep; 

Weary  thou  art,  anext  my  heart 
Sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 

SWEET  AND  LOW 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea. 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea! 

Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 

Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 
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Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother  s breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon; 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 


NOW  THE  DAY  IS  OVER 

S.  BARING-GOULD 

Now  the  day  is  over. 

Night  is  drawing  nigh; 

Shadows  of  the  evening 
Steal  across  the  sky; 

Jesus,  give  the  weary 
Calm  and  sweet  repose; 

With  Thy  tenderest  blessing 
May  our  eyelids  close. 

Grant  to  little  children 
Visions  bright  of  Thee; 

Guard  the  sailors  tossing 
On  the  deep,  blue  sea. 

Through  the  long  night  watches, 
May  Thine  angels  spread 

Their  white  wings  above  me 
Watching  round  my  bed. 

When  the  morning  wakens, 

Then  may  I arise 

Pure,  and  fresh,  and  sinless 
Tn  Thy  holy  eyes. 
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PEOPLE 


GOOD  KING  ARTHUR 


TRADITIONAL 

When  good  King  Arthur  ruled  this  land, 

He  was  a goodly  King; 

He  stole  three  pecks  of  barley  meal, 

To  make  a bag-pudding. 

A bag-pudding  the  Queen  did  make. 

And  stuffed  it  well  with  plums: 

And  in  it  put  great  lumps  of  fat, 

As  big  as  my  two  thumbs. 

The  King  and  Queen  did  eat  thereof. 

And  noblemen  beside; 

And  what  they  could  not  eat  that  night. 

The  Queen  next  morning  fried. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS 

TRADITIONAL 

The  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  made  some  tarts. 
All  on  a summer’s  day; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts,  he  stole  the  tarts. 

And  took  them  clean  away. 

The  King  of  Hearts  called  for  the  tarts. 

And  beat  the  Knave  full  sore; 

The  Knave  of  Hearts  brought  back  the  tarts. 
And  vowed  he’d  steal  no  more. 

RIDE  A COCK-HORSE 

TRADITIONAL 

Ride  a cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross 
To  see  a fine  lady  upon  a white  horse! 

Rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes. 

She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes. 
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THE  GRAND  OLD  DUKE  OF  YORK 


TRADITIONAL 

The  Grand  Old  Duke  of  York, 

He  had  ten  thousand  men; 

He  marched  them  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
And  he  marched  them  down  again! 

Now  when  they  were  up  they  were  up. 

And  when  they  were  down  they  were  down; 
And  when  they  were  only  half-way  up. 
They  were  neither  up  nor  down. 

CURLYLOCKS,  CURLYLOCKS 

TRADITIONAL 

Curlylocks,  curlylocks. 

Wilt  thou  be  mine? 

Thou  shalt  not  wash  dishes, 

Nor  yet  feed  the  swine; 

But  sit  on  a cushion. 

And  sew  a fine  seam. 

And  feed  upon  strawberries, 

Sugar,  and  cream. 

ROCK-A-BYE  BABY 

TRADITIONAL 

Rock-a-bye,  baby. 

Your  cradle  is  green; 

Father  s a nobleman, 

Mother’s  a queen; 

Betty’s  a lady. 

And  wears  a gold  ring, 

Johnny’s  a drummer. 

And  drums  for  the  king. 
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SING  A SONG  O’  SIXPENCE 


TRADITIONAL 

Sing  a song  o’  sixpence, 

A pocket  full  of  rye, 

Four-and-twenty  blackbirds 
Baked  in  a pie. 

When  the  pie  was  opened 
The  birds  began  to  sing. 

Oh,  wasn’t  that  a dainty  dish 
To  set  before  the  King! 

The  King  was  in  his  counting  house 
Counting  out  his  money; 

The  Queen  was  in  the  parlour 
Eating  bread  and  honey; 

The  maid  was  in  the  garden 
Hanging  out  the  clothes. 

When  down  came  a blackbird 
And  pecked  off  her  nose. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS 

ANONYMOUS 

There  was  an  old  woman 
Lived  under  the  stairs, 

She  sold  apples 
And  she  sold  pears. 

If  you  asked  for  one, 

She  gave  you  two! 

A nicer  old  woman 
You  never  knew! 
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THERE  WAS  AN  OLD  WOMAN 


TRADITIONAL 

There  was  an  old  woman 
Lived  under  a hill; 

And  if  she’s  not  gone, 

She  lives  there  still. 

SWEEPING  THE  SKY 

TRADITIONAL 

There  was  an  old  woman  tossed  up  in  a basket, 
Ninety-nine  times  as  high  as  the  moon; 

And  where  she  was  going,  I couldn’t  but  ask  it 
For  in  her  hand  she  carried  a broom. 

“Old  woman,  old  woman,  old  woman,”  quoth  I, 
“Whither,  O whither,  O whither  so  high?” 

“To  sweep  the  cob-webs  olf  the  sky!” 

“Shall  I go  with  you?” 

“Aye,  by-and-by.” 

y THERE  WAS  A CROOKED  MAN'" 

TRADITIONAL 

There  was  a crooked  man 

and  he  went  a crooked  mile, 

And  he  found  a crooked  sixpence 
against  a crooked  style; 

He  bought  a crooked  cat, 

which  caught  a crooked  mouse. 

And  they  all  lived  together 

in  a little  crooked  house. 
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AS  I WAS  GOING  TO  ST.  IVES 


TRADITIONAL 

As  I was  going  to  St.  Ives, 

I met  a man  with  seven  wives. 

Every  wife  had  seven  sacks, 

Every  sack  had  seven  cats. 

Every  cat  had  seven  kits: 

Kits,  cats,  sacks,  and  wives. 

How  many  were  going  to  St.  Ives? 

A FUNNY  MAN 

NATALIE  JOAN 

One  day  a funny  kind  of  man 
Came  walking  down  the  street. 

He  wore  a shoe  upon  his  head. 

And  hats  upon  his  feet. 

He  raised  his  shoe  and  smiled  at  me, 
His  manners  were  polite; 

But  never  had  I seen  before 
Such  a funny-sounding  sight. 

He  said.  “Allow  me  to  present 
Your  Highness  with  a rose.” 

And  taking  out  a currant  bun 
He  held  it  to  my  nose. 

I staggered  back  against  the  wall, 
And  then  I answered,  “Well! 

I never  saw  a rose  with  such 
A funny-looking  smell.” 

He  then  began  to  sing  a song. 

And  sat  down  on  the  ground; 

You  never  heard  in  all  your  life 
Such  a funny-feeling  sound. 
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“My  friend,  why  do  you  wear  two  hats 
Upon  your  feet?’’  I said. 

He  turned  the  other  way  about, 

And  hopped  home  on  his  head. 

V 'SOLOMON  GRUNDY 

TRADITIONAL 

Solomon  Grundy, 

Born  on  a Monday, 

Christened  on  Tuesday, 

Married  on  Wednesday, 

Took  ill  on  Thursday, 

Worse  on  Friday, 

Died  on  Saturday, 

Buried  on  Sunday. 

This  is  the  end  of 
Solomon  Grundy. 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD 

TRADITIONAL 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 

To  get  her  poor  dog  a bone; 

But  when  she  got  there 
The  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

She  went  to  the  baker’s 
To  buy  him  some  bread; 

But  when  she  came  back 
The  poor  dog  was  dead. 

She  went  to  the  joiner’s 
To  buy  him  a coffin; 
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But  when  she  came  back 
The  poor  dog  was  laughing. 

She  took  a clean  dish, 

To  get  him  some  tripe; 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  smoking  his  pipe. 

She  went  to  the  hatter  s 
To  buy  him  a hat; 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  feeding  the  cat. 

She  went  to  the  barber  s 
To  buy  him  a wig; 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  dancing  a jig. 

She  went  to  the  fruiterer’s 
To  buy  him  some  fruit; 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  playing  the  flute. 

She  went  to  the  tailor  s 
To  buy  him  a coat; 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  riding  a goat. 

She  went  to  the  cobbler’s 
To  buy  him  some  shoes; 

But  when  she  came  back 
He  was  reading  the  news. 

She  went  to  the  seamstress 
To  buy  him  some  linen; 

But  when  she  came  back 
The  dog  was  a-spinning. 
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She  went  to  the  hosier’s 
To  buy  him  some  hose; 

But  when  she  came  back 

He  was  dressed  in  his  clothes. 

The  dame  made  a curtsey, 

The  dog  made  a bow; 

The  dame  said,  “Your  servant,” 
The  dog  said,  “Bow-wow.” 


ONE,  TWO 

TRADITIONAL 

One,  two. 

Buckle  my  shoe; 
Three,  tour. 

Shut  the  door; 

Five,  six, 

Pick  up  sticks; 
Seven,  eight. 

Lay  them  straight; 
Nine,  ten, 

A good  fat  hen. 
Eleven,  twelve. 

Dig  and  delve; 
Thirteen,  fourteen. 
Maids  a-courting; 
Fifteen,  sixteen. 
Maids  a-kissing; 
Seventeen,  eighteen. 
Maids  a-waiting; 
Nineteen,  twenty. 
My  plate’s  empty. 
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THE  NAUGHTY  BOY 

JOHN  KEATS 

There  was  a naughty  boy, 

And  a naughty  boy  was  he, 
He  ran  away  to  Scotland, 

The  people  there  to  see. 

Then  he  found 
That  the  ground 
Was  as  hard. 

That  a yard 
W as  as  long. 

That  a song 
Was  as  merry, 

That  a cherry 
Was  as  red. 

That  lead 
Was  as  weighty. 

That  fourscore 
Was  as  eighty. 

That  a door 
Was  as  wooden 
As  in  England— 

So  he  stood  in  his  shoes 
And  he  wondered. 

He  wondered, 

He  stood  in  his  shoes 
And  he  wondered. 
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WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE 


TRADITIONAL 


v; 


Wee  Willie  Winkie  runs  through  the  town, 

Upstairs  and  downstairs  in  his  nightgown, 

Rapping  at  the  window,  crying  through  the  lock, 

“Are  all  the  children  in  their  beds?  It’s  past  eight  o’clock^ 


THERE  WAS  A LITTLE  GIRL 


TRADITIONAL 


There  was  a little  girl 
Who  had  a little  curl 
Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead; 
And  when  she  was  good, 

She  was  very,  very  good, 

But  when  she  was  bad,  she  was  horrid. 
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MARY,  MARY 

TRADITIONAL 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary. 

How  does  your  garden  grow? 
With  silver  bells  and  cockle  shells. 
And  pretty  maids  all  in  a row. 

WHERE’S  MARY 

IVY  O.  EASTWICK 

Is  Mary  in  the  dairy? 

Is  Mary  on  the  stair? 

What?  Mary’s  in  the  garden? 

What  is  she  doing  there? 

Has  she  made  the  butter  yet? 

Has  she  made  the  beds? 
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Has  she  topped  the  gooseberries 
And  taken  off  their  heads? 

Has  she  the  potatoes  peeled? 

Has  she  done  the  grate? 

Are  the  new  green  peas  all  shelled? 
It  is  getting  late! 

What?  She  hasn’t  done  a thing? 
Here’s  a nice  to-do! 

Mary  has  a dozen  jobs 
And  hasn’t  finished  two. 

Well!  here  IS  a nice  to-do! 

Well!  upon  my  word! 

She’s  sitting  on  the  garden  bench 
Listening  to  a bird! 


'.INDIAN  CHILDREN 

ANNETTE  WYNNE 

Where  we  walk  to  school  each  day 
Indian  children  used  to  play— 

All  about  our  native  land, 

Where  the  shops  and  houses  stand. 

And  the  trees  were  very  tall, 

And  there  were  no  streets  at  all; 

Not  a church  and  not  a steeple— 

Only  woods  and  Indian  people. 

Only  wigwams  on  the  ground. 

And  at  night  bears  prowling  round— 

What  a different  place  to-day. 

Where  we  live,  and  work,  and  play! 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  from  FOR  DAYS 
AND  DAYS  by  Annette  Wynne.  Copyright  1947  by  Annette  Wynne. 
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WALKING 


GRACE  ELLEN  GLAUBITZ 

When  Daddy 
Walks 

With  Jean  and  me. 

We  have  a 
Lot  of  fun 
’Cause  we  can’t 
Walk  as  fast 
As  he, 

Unless  we 
Skip  and 
Run! 

I stretch 
And  stretch 
My  legs  so  far, 

I nearly  slip 
And  fall- 
But  how 
Does  Daddy 
Take  such  steps? 

He  doesn’t  stretch 
At  all! 

EXTREMES 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

A little  boy  once  played  so  loud 
That  the  thunder,  up  in  a thundercloud, 
Said,  “Since  I can’t  be  heard,  why,  then 
I’ll  never,  never  thunder  again!” 

And  a little  girl  once  kept  so  still 
That  she  heard  a fly  on  the  window  sill 
Whisper  and  say  to  a ladybird,— 

“She’s  the  stillest  child  I ever  heard!” 
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THE  WATCHMAKER’S  SHOP 

ELIZABETH  FLEMING 

A Street  in  our  town 
Has  a queer  little  shop 
With  tumble-down  walls 
And  a thatch  on  the  top; 

And  all  the  wee  windows 
With  crookedy  panes 
Are  shining  and  winking 

With  watches  and  chains. 

(All  sorts  and  sizes 
In  silver  and  gold, 

And  brass  ones  and  tin  ones 
And  new  ones  and  old; 

And  clocks  for  the  kitchen 
And  clocks  for  the  hall, 

High  ones  and  low  ones 
And  wag-at-the-wall.) 

The  watchmaker  sits 
On  a long-leggM  seat 
And  bids  you  the  time 

Of  the  day  when  you  meet; 
And  round  and  about  him 
There’s  tickety-tock 
From  the  tiniest  watch 

To  the  grandfather’s  clock. 

I wonder  he  doesn’t 
Get  tired  of  the  chime 
And  all  the  clocks  ticking 
And  telling  the  time; 

But  there  he  goes  winding 
Lest  any  should  stop. 

This  queer  little  man 

In  the  watchmaker’s  shop. 
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MR.  NOBODY 

I know  a funny  little  man, 

As  quiet  as  a mouse, 

Who  does  the  mischief  that  is  done 
In  everybody’s  house! 

There’s  no  one  ever  sees  his  face, 

And  yet  we  all  agree 

That  every  plate  we  break  was  cracked 
By  Mr.  Nobody. 

’Tis  he  who  always  tears  our  books, 
Who  leaves  the  door  ajar, 

He  pulls  the  buttons  from  our  shirts, 
And  scatters  pins  afar; 

That  squeaking  door  will  always  squeak 
For,  prithee,  don’t  you  see. 

We  leave  the  oiling  to  be  done 
By  Mr.  Nobody. 

He  puts  damp  wood  upon  the  fire. 
That  kettles  cannot  boil; 

His  are  the  feet  that  bring  in  mud. 

And  all  the  carpets  soil. 

The  papers  always  are  mislaid, 

Who  had  them  last  but  he? 

There’s  no  one  tosses  them  about 
But  Mr.  Nobody. 

The  finger  marks  upon  the  door 
By  none  of  us  are  made; 

We  never  leave  the  blinds  unclosed, 

To  let  the  curtains  fade. 

The  ink  we  never  spill,  the  boots 
That  lying  round  you  see 

Are  not  our  boots;  they  all  belong 
To  Mr.  Nobody. 
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THE  BIBLE 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone; 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth; 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 

And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 

A BLESSING 

ANONYMOUS 

Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet; 

Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat; 

Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 

Thank  you,  God,  for  everything. 

A CHILD’S  GRACE 

ANONYMOUS 

We  thank  Thee  for  home. 

And  we  thank  Thee  for  food; 

And  we  pray  Thee,  dear  Lord, 

Make  us  loving  and  good. 
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WE  THANK  THEE 


MATTIE  M.  RENWICK 

For  flowers  so  beautiful  and  sweet, 

For  friends  and  clothes  and  food  to  eat, 
For  precious  hours,  for  work  and  play. 

We  thank  Thee  this  Thanksgiving  Day! 

For  father’s  care  and  mother’s  love. 

For  the  blue  sky  and  clouds  above. 

For  springtime  and  the  autumn  gay 
We  thank  Thee  this  Thanksgiving  Day! 

For  all  Thy  gifts  so  good  and  fair. 
Bestowed  so  freely  everywhere. 

Give  us  grateful  hearts  we  pray. 

We  thank  Thee  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 


BLACK  AND  GOLD 

NANCY  BYRD  TURNER 

Everything  is  black  and  gold, 

Black  and  gold,  to-night; 

Yellow  pumpkins,  yellow  moon, 

Yellow  candlelight. 

Jet-black  cat  with  golden  eyes. 

Shadows  black  as  ink. 

Firelight  blinking  in  the  dark 
With  a yellow  blink. 

Black  and  gold,  black  and  gold. 
Nothing  in  between— 

When  the  world  turns  black  and  gold. 
Then  it’s  Hallowe’en! 
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A CHRISTMAS  GRACE 


TRADITIONAL 

God  bless  tbe  master  of  this  house 
The  mistress  bless  also; 

And  all  the  little  children 
That  round  the  table  go; 

And  all  your  kin  and  kinsmen 
That  dwell  both  far  and  near; 

I wish  you  a Merry  Christmas 
And  a happy  New  Year. 


SONG 

EUGENE  FIELD 

Why  do  bells  of  Christmas  ring? 
Why  do  little  children  sing? 

Once  a lovely  shining  star, 

Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 
Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a manger’s  cradle  bright. 
There  a darling  baby  lay 
Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay; 

And  its  mother  sung  and  smiled: 
“This  is  Christ,  the  holy  Child!” 

Therefore  bells  for  Christmas  ring. 
Therefore  little  children  sing. 
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CRADLE  HYMN 


MARTIN  LUTHER 

Away  in  a manger, 

No  crib  for  a bed, 

The  little  Lord  Jesus 
Lay  down  His  sweet  bead; 
The  stars  in  the  bright  sky 
Looked  down  where  He  lay. 
The  little  Lord  Jesus 
Asleep  on  the  hay. 

The  cattle  are  lowing^ 

ILe  Baby  awakes. 

But  little  Lord  Jesus 
No  crying  He  makes. 

I love  Thee,  Lord  Jesus, 
Look  down  from  the  sky. 
And  stay  by  my  cradle 
Till  morning  is  nigh. 


CHILDREN’S  SONG  OF  THE  NATIVITY 

FRANCES  CHESTERTON 

How  far  is  it  to  Bethlehem? 

Not  very  far. 

Shall  we  find  the  stable-room 
Lit  by  a star? 

Can  we  see  the  little  child. 

Is  he  within? 

If  we  lift  the  wooden  latch 
May  we  go  in? 

May  we  stroke  the  creatures  there, 

Ox,  ass,  or  sheep? 
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May  we  peep  like  them  and  see 
Jesus  asleep? 

If  we  touch  his  tiny  hand 
Will  he  awake? 

Will  he  know  we’ve  come  so  far 
Just  for  his  sake? 

Great  kings  have  precious  gifts, 
And  we  have  naught, 

Little  smiles  and  little  tears 
Are  all  we  brought. 

For  all  weary  children 
Mary  must  weep. 

Here,  on  his  bed  of  straw 
Sleep,  children,  sleep. 

God  in  his  mother’s  arms. 

Babes  in  the  byre. 

Sleep,  as  they  sleep  who  find 
Their  heart’s  desire. 


A CHRISTMAS  FOLK-SONG 

LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE 

The  little  Jesus  came  to  town; 

The  wind  blew  up,  the  wind  blew  down; 
Out  in  the  street  the  wind  was  bold; 

Now  who  would  house  Him  from  the  cold? 

Then  opened  wide  the  stable  door, 

Fair  were  the  rushes  on  the  floor; 

The  Ox  put  forth  a hornM  head: 

‘Gome,  little  Lord,  here  make  Thy  bed.” 
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Up  rose  the  Sheep  were  folded  near: 
“Thou  Lamb  of  God,  eome,  enter  here.” 
He  entered  there  to  rush  and  reed, 

Who  was  the  Lamb  of  God  indeed. 

The  little  Jesus  eame  to  town; 

With  ox  and  sheep  He  laid  Him  down; 
Peace  to  the  byre,  peace  to  the  fold, 

For  that  they  housed  Llim  from  the  cold! 


LONG,  LONG  AGO 

ANONYMOUS 

Winds  through  the  olive  trees 
Softly  did  blow. 

Round  little  Bethlehem 
Long,  long  ago. 

Sheep  on  the  hillside  lay 
Whiter  than  snow; 

Shepherds  were  watching  them, 
Long,  long  ago.. 

Then  from  the  happy  sky, 
Angels  bent  low. 

Singing  their  songs  of  joy, 
Long,  long  ago. 

For  in  a manger  bed. 

Cradled  we  know, 

Christ  came  to  Bethlehem, 
Long,  long  ago. 
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I SAW  THREE  SHIPS  COME  SAILING  IN 


TRADITIONAL 

I saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in, 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day, 

I saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

And  what  was  in  those  ships  all  three. 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day? 

And  what  was  in  those  ships  all  three. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning? 

Our  Saviour  Christ  and  His  Lady, 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day, 

Our  Saviour  Christ  and  His  Lady, 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

Pray,  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three. 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day? 

Pray,  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three. 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning? 

O they  sailed  into  Bethlehem, 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day, 

O they  sailed  into  Bethlehem, 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring. 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day, 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

And  all  the  angels  in  Heaven  shall  sing. 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day, 

And  all  the  angels  in  Heaven  shall  sing. 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 
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And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing, 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day, 
And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing. 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain, 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day, 
Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain, 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 


A VISIT  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS 


CLEMENT  CLARKE  MOORE 


’Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house 
Not  a creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a mouse; 

The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care. 

In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there. 


The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads; 
And  mamma  in  her  ’kerchief,  and  I in  my  cap, 

Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a long  winter’s  nap. 

When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a clatter, 

I sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I flew  like  a flash. 

Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 

The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow. 
Gave  the  luster  of  midday  to  objects  below. 

When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 
But  a miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  reindeer. 


With  a little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 

I knew  in  a moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 

And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name  : 
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‘'Now,  Dasher!  now  Dancer!  now,  Prancer  and  Vixen! 
On,  Comet!  on,  Cupid!  on,  Bonder  and  Blitzen! 

To  the  top  of  the  porch!  to  the  top  of  the  wall! 

Now  dash  away!  dash  away!  dash  away  all!” 

As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly, 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 

So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew. 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St.  Nicholas,  too. 

And  then,  in  a twinkling,  I heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 

As  I drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 

And  his  clothes  were  all  covered  with  ashes  and  soot; 

A bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 

And  he  looked  like  a peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes— how  they  twinkled!  his  dimples  how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a cherry! 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a bow. 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow; 

The  stump  of  a pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a wreath; 

He  had  a broad  face  and  a little  round  belly 

That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a bowlful  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a right  jolly  old  elf. 

And  I laughed  when  I saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself: 

A wink  of  his  eye  and  a twist  of  his  head. 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I had  nothing  to  dread; 

He  spoke  not  a word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
And  filled  all  the  stockings;  then  turned  with  a jerk. 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose 
And  giving  a nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose; 
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He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a whistle, 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a thistle. 
But  I heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
“Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a good-night.” 


MEETING  THE  EASTER  BUNNY 

ROWENA  BASTIN  BENNETT 

On  Easter  morn  at  early  dawn 
before  the  cocks  were  crowing, 

I met  a bob-tail  bunnykin 

and  asked  where  he  was  going. 

" ’Tis  in  the  house  and  out  the  house 
a-tipsy,  tipsy-toeing, 

’Tis  round  the  house  and  ’bout  the  house 
a-lightly  I am  going.” 

“But  what  is  that  of  every  hue 
you  carry  in  your  basket?” 

“ ’Tis  eggs  of  gold  and  eggs  of  blue; 

I wonder  that  you  ask  it. 

“ ’Tis  chocolate  eggs  and  bonbon  eggs 
and  eggs  of  red  and  gray, 

For  every  child  in  every  house 
on  bonny  Easter  Day.” 

He  perked  his  ears  and  winked  his  eye 
and  twitched  his  little  nose; 

He  shook  his  tail— what  tail  he  had— 
and  stood  up  on  his  toes. 

“I  must  be  gone  before  the  sun; 

the  east  is  growing  gray; 

’Tis  almost  time  for  bells  to  chime.”— 

So  he  hippety-hopped  away. 
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AT  EASTER  TIME 


LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 

The  little  flowers  came  through  the  ground, 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time. 

They  raised  their  heads  and  looked  around, 
At  happy  Easter  time. 

And  every  pretty  bud  did  say, 

‘‘Good  people,  bless  this  holy  day, 

For  Christ  is  risen,  the  angels  say 
At  happy  Easter  time!” 

The  pure  white  lily  raised  its  cup 
At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time. 

The  crocus  to  the  sky  looked  up 
At  happy  Easter  time. 

“We’ll  hear  the  song  of  Heaven!”  they  say, 
“It’s  glory  shines  on  us  to-day. 

Oh!  may  it  shine  on  us  alway, 

At  holy  Easter  time!” 

'Twas  long  and  long  and  long  ago, 

That  Easter  time,  that  Easter  time. 

But  still  the  pure  white  lilies  blow 
At  happy  Easter  time. 

And  still  each  little  flower  doth  say 
“Good  Christians,  bless  this  holy  day. 

For  Christ  is  risen,  the  angels  say 
At  blessed  Easter  time!” 
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